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PROSPECTS OF BRITAIN. 


THE storm which threatens Europe is no passing 
cloud. We are getting more and more deeply in- 
volved in one of those great catastrophes which change 
the fortunes of mankind. Between the heaves of 
the earthquake there may be many and considerable 
pauses, but at every succeeding shock the rents of the 
social edifice become wider, till the whole fabric at 
last must lie level with the ground. An unseen power 
is smiting the idol of human dominion at its base. 
The feet on which it rests are broken, the iron and 
the clay are literally separating. The composite go- 
vernments which resulted from the union of barbarian 
conquerors and Roman subjects have lost the cement 
that bound them, and are crumbling into dust. 


The political convulsions of the present day may 
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be considered as the revival of an ancient quarrel, 
long smothered, but never appeased. ‘The govern- 
ments established by the German tribes, when they 
took possession of the Western Empire, were a mix- 
ture of freedom and servitude. The Gothic institu- 
tions were liberal even to licentiousness in the favour 
that was shewn by the conquerors to themselves ; but 
iniquitous and oppressive to the original natives of 
the soil. The vanquished, however, are at last rally- 
ing against the victors, and reconquering those equal 
rights which had long ago been wrested from them 
by the conquests of the barbarians. Other conque- 
- rors have sought to identify themselves with the na- 
tions they subdued; but the Gothic race, by the 
oppressive privileges with which they distinguished 
themselves from the mass of the people, perpetuated 
through a length of ages the remembrance of their 
foreign origin and their usurped authority. Thus in 
France the original Franks or the nobles, and the 
Gauls or the citizens and peasantry, never were fairly 
incorporated ; and though their languages mingled 
and became one, the races were not blended, but the 
former remained the superior, the latter an inferior 
caste. 

The nations of Europe, ever since the termina- 


tion of the dark ages, have been gradually rising up 
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against the yoke of bondage which the barbarians had 
imposed, sometimes resisting the privileges of their 
oppressors, and at other times endeavouring to share 
in them. But the first decided and equal struggle 
took place in the war of the English Commonwealth, 
when the pretensions of all parties were fully brought 
to the arbitration of the sword. The three great 
divisions, the Episcopalians, the Presbyterians, and 
the Independents (and these divisions were political 
as well as religious), gave a clear representation of the 
changes which society had undergone, and was yet to 
undergo. The high churchmen and kingsmen were 
no unworthy representatives of the past, filled with 
recollections of ancient loyalty, and in some respects 
of ancient superstition. The Presbyterians, or rather 
the moderate party, for, “ after a sort,” all were royal- 
ists, and many were churchmen, might be considered 
the representatives of the times then present, and of 
the state of transition in which the country was placed. 
While the Independents in politics and religion, 
few in number, but exalted in genius, caught an in- 
spiration from the future, and mingled in their vast 
plans, the fore-shadow of coming ages, with a some- 
what discordant and inapplicable remembrance of the 


classic republics. As might have been expected the 
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moderate scheme of church and state, after some de- 
pressions and fiuctuations during the reign of the lat- 
ter Stuarts, gained the permanent ascendency at the 
Revolution ; while the Independents, with their plat- 
form of government, had to retreat to the woods of 
America, till time should mature their strength, and 
circumstances should open an unbounded region for 
the accomplishment of their designs. 

The magnificent thoughts of the old Romans, and 
their plans for the subjugation of the world, revived 
in the breasts of the Commonwealth’s men of Eng- 
land; but all the institutions of the country being 
originally monarchical, and the habits and opinions of 
the majority of the people being in favour of kingly 
power, they wanted the proper materials to work up- 
on, and their designs could never be carried into full 
effect. It was not from the want of virtue or public 
spirit that a democracy was not established in Eng- 
land, as MONTESQUIEU supposes; but because the 
mass of the people were averse to a republican form 
of government. ‘Two-thirds of the people would at 
any time have given their votes for a king. But the 
observation is striking and still more applicable to 
France than to England: “Ce fut un assez beau 
spectacle dans le siecle passé de voir les efforts im- 


puissans des Anglois pour etablir parmi eux la demo- 
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cratie. Comme ceux qui avoient part aux affaires n’a- 
voient point de vertu, que leur ambition etoit irritée 
par le succés de celui qui avoit le plus osé, que l’es- 
prit dune faction n’etoit reprimé que par l’esprit 
dune autre, le gouvernement changeoit sans cesse. 
Le peuple etonné cherchoit la democratie, et ne la 
trouvoit nulle part. Enfin, aprés bien des mouve- 
mens des chocs et des secousses; ill fallut se reposer 
dans le gouvernement méme qu’on avoit proscrit.” 

When the American Revolution broke out, it took 
a much more determined course. Feudal institu- 
tions and large accumulations of property were un- 
known. The Americans were without a nobility, and 
they had no other recollection of kings except their 
oppression. ‘They were a new people in a new world. 
The past held small sway over them, and they were 
open to the influences of that new era in society 
which is about to renovate or overturn more ancient 
governments. 

But though this new spirit had first broken out 
into action in America, it had previously been work- 
ing a change in the mind and literature of Europe. 
The writings which were everywhere read and ad- 
mired were decidedly hostile to the institutions under 
which men lived, and to the laws which they obeyed. 


All governments are founded upon opinion, and this 
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great change in opinions inevitably led in the long 
run to a change in the institutions of every country, 
whether wrought by the peaceful concessions of the 
rulers themselves, or extorted by the convulsions of 
civil war. The governors were the first revolutionists. 
Frederick and Joseph spared no ancient abuses that 
did not turn to the profit of kings. Almost every 
government in Europe underwent some ameliorations. 

These changes, however, did not keep pace with 
the rapid advance of general opinion, and it was evi- 
dent that kings would soon desert that revolutionary 
philosophy of which they were at first such distin- 
guished disciples. France, which had long ago been 
pointed out by HarrineTon as the country which 
would succeed England in the struggle for liberty, 
first began that contest upon the Continent, which, 
though it may seem to cease for a time, will never ter- 
minate till the ancient governments of Europe are 
overturned. We have seen the first flame break out 
and threaten to involve Europe in one general con- 
flagration,—when at last, quenched in blood, it sub- 
sided into ashes, and all seemed quiet ; till from these 
smouldering remains new fires have been rekindled, 
as intense as ever, and likely to be still wider in their 
range and destruction. 


We have already witnessed a French, we have still 
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to witness a European, revolution. In every country 
there is a new political sect, discouraged, oppressed, 
and persecuted, but unsubdued, active, and aspiring. 
Whenever the standard of liberty is raised, it will 
find many friends in the midst of its enemies. The 
liberal party are few in most countries compared with 
those who are still willingly enslaved by ignorance 
and superstition, and, when left to themselves, their 
measures fail, from the little interest which the gene- 
rality of their countrymen take in the privileges which 
are held forth to them. But though weak, they are 
always gaining ground; they have present time in 
their favour; their opponents have only the influence 
of the past. Whoever begins to think, joins their 
side. ‘The inert mass of ignorance is slowly but cer- 
tainly diminished by continued defections, and liberty 
is assured of the ultimate victory, though the contest 
may be often unfavourable and always protracted. 

A great, and it is to be feared a long, warfare is 
begun ; the past is opposed to the present, institutions 
to opinions, and the interests of the few to the hopes 
of the many. The absolute monarchs of Europe and 
the press cannot exist together. If the tide of ages 
could be rolled back, and the discoveries of later times 
annihilated,—if Divine justice would let the oppres« 


sions of many generations pass unpunished, kings 
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might sit peaceful on their thrones, and false religions 
might retain the undisturbed possession of the earth ; 
but the time is at hand, and the word of prophecy is 
sure. The stone which Daniel beheld in vision is 
about to become a great mountain, and the end of 
earthly empire is near. The ten kingdoms of the 
Roman world, before we can hope for permanent 
peace, must be made small as the dust in the summer 
thrashing-floor, and the wind must carry them away. 

When these judgments are abroad upon the world, 
is Britain to escape? Has this country so used the 
distinguished privileges which Providence has assigned 
to it as to ensure their stay? The earth is shaking 
beneath us, the heavens are dark above,—what sign 
have we that we are to escape ? 

The anticipation of destruction which Hector pro- 
nounced upon Troy, though so often repeated, has 
been always realized. Every nation that has attained 
to any height of prosperity has found that there is no 
repose at the summit. When the ascent ceases, the 
descent immediately begins. Nor is there any won- 
der that empires should perish, and that prosperity 
should pass away like a dream. Power and good 
fortune visit but few among the tribes of mankind. 
Not many nations have ever emerged from insignifi- 


cance ; and, with respect to the more illustrious, who 
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occupy the pages of history, the wonder is that they 
rise, not that they afterwards fall. And having once 
fallen, there appears least hope of all that they should 
ever recover themselves and regain their former emi- 
nence. The most desolate spots upon earth are the 
once flourishing seats of former dominion. ‘Tyre, Ni- 
neveh, and Babylon, have accomplished the prophecies 
relating to them, in becoming utter desolations, and 
the nations who have been the terror of the land of 
the living have died out of the earth without leaving 
a remnant behind them, or their posterity are inclu- 
ded among the basest thralls of later conquerors. 

But the prosperity of Britain is of a more fugitive 
and insecure character than that of the empires which 
have already vanished. Her dominions, in opposition 
to the principle of every other great monarchy, are 
placed at the utmost remoteness from each other by 
oceans, which seem to forbid them to have any com- 
mon interest. Possessions so distant become the source 
of weakness instead of strength, and forces dispersed 
over a variety of scattered parts cannot be reunited 
in one large body for any great or effective enter- 
prise. 

Instead of the hidden treasures of the old conquer- 
ors, Britain possesses only a boundless debt ; and the 


commerce on which the payment of that debt depends, 
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like the credit of which it is the sole support, is sub- 
ject to perpetual fiuctuations, and carries, in too many 
of its portions, the marks of decreasing prosperity, if 
not of decay. The immense load of debt, and the 
pressure of taxation, would alone be sufficient to ac- 
count for the ruin of Britain. Commerce is continu- 
ally shifting its seat when not labouring under heavy 
burdens, or suffering under any peculiar calamity. 
Even under the same government, and in a country 
which has an equal measure of prosperity diffused 
over its surface, it changes from town to town, and 
from district to district. The original seats of traffic 
and wealth in Britam have yielded to newer marts, 
which have sprung up from insignificance and obscu- 
rity. And the same causes which expel trade from 
one district of the country to another, have a tendency 
to make it quit the country altogether, and seek a 
new and virgin soil, where the hidden treasures of 
wealth are yet undiscovered and unwrought, and 
where the elements of prosperity are inexhausted. 
But a nation so heavily taxed as Britain offers new 
temptation to commerce to quit its shores. By the 
burdens which it imposes on its own productions, it 
acts the same as if it offered an immense encourage- 
ment to the industry of other nations in preference to 


its own; and, while the payment of the interest of 
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the debt of Britain supposes a continued and unex- 
ampled course of success, in order to make its liquida- 
tion possible, the load of taxes necessary to be raised 
seems to exclude that narrow possibility, and to close 
upon us the avenues of the future with gates of ada- 
mant. 

Britain may excel in knowledge, in wealth, and 
in freedom ; but these are the birthrights of mankind, 
and other nations cannot always be excluded from 
their fair inheritance. Sooner or later they will en- 
ter upon the same career as Britain, but they will 
run the race comparatively unincumbered and unfet- 
tered ; while Britain must contend with them, already 
overcome by an oppression which, like a millstone 
round the neck, is of itself sufficient to sink her in 
the sea. 

But while the national debt is preying upon the 
wealth of the community, and crippling the exertions 
of those who would enter into competition with the 
cheap goods of foreign nations; England has invented 
a scheme by which ruin may approach her from with- 
in, and from the other extremity of the social scale. 
While the national debt is consuming the capital, 
the poor-laws are destroying the industry of the na- 
tion. Either of these causes is sufficient, but both of 
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them conjoined, seem fitted to ensure the ruin of any 
people. 

To physical are added the moral causes of ruin. 
The simple and severe manners, the pure principles, 
and the high tone of religious feeling, which in earlier 
periods distinguished Britain from the surrounding 
nations, are, in too many instances, taking their de- 
parture, and leaving the nation to that well-merited 
doom, which so many secondary causes appear prepa- 
ring to accelerate. 

The darkest feature of the times is the open negiect 
of God by all in authority. His name is never men- 
tioned in any public act, except as a mere formality ; 
and His providence seems treated with utter scorn, as 
an antiquated notion. If God rules the world, and 
none can doubt it, except those whose understandings 
are dark as midnight, and their hearts hard as the 
nether millstone, then He is especially bound to pour 
contempt and ruin on those princes and ministers who 
would exclude Him from the government of his own 
world, and who, while they calculate even the minu- 
test elements of success, omit the Divine power and 
infiuence in their account, who, in His turn, will 
make no account of them when the day of their cala- 
mity cometh as a whirlwind. 


This neglect of God on the part of our rulers, is 
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what we have most to fear. If God were on cur side 
as a nation, all those clouds which now look so threat- 
ening, would finally break up and disperse. ‘There 
is a remedy for every evil, except for the loss of the 
Divine favour. Prayer, even yet, by a blessing from 
on high, may become the means of our safety. ‘The 
hearts of kings, and ministers, and nobles, are all in 
the hands of Jehovah. Whithersoever He will He 
turneth them. Sin, which is the only cause of the 
destruction of individuals, is also the sole cause of the 
ruin of nations. ‘They perish not till their iniquities 
are full. But nothing is too hard for God. He can 
give us, and that suddenly, as in the case of the Ni- 
nevites, repentance unto life; He can blot out our 
public as well as our private sins, and leading us to 
the Saviour by his Spirit, and investing us in the Re- 
deemer’s righteousness, He can make us the heirs of 
those promises, which declare that in the latter days 
the nations shall be all righteous, and shall inherit 
their lands for ever. 

W ould we turn as a nation to the Lord, and take 
shelter under his wings, we have every reason, from 
the experience of past mercies, to hope for future de- 
liverance. No people, excepting Israel of old, have 
ever met with more frequent interpositions of Divine 
Providence. 
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Previous to the revolution in England, all things 
seemed dark and threatening. Popery was about to 
be re-established,—the fires of the Inquisition might 
soon have been lighted. But there was one prevalent 
sign for good. Numbers were united in fervent and 
effectual prayer. The ear of the Almighty was open 
to them. He who holds the winds in the hollow of 
his hand, by a breath of air scattered the designs of 
his and our enemies. The changes of the wind, each 
of which were then so providential, decided the fate 
of Britain. The supplications of many believers pre- 
vailed; and thanksgivings for so divine a mercy 
should never cease, while the cause of civil and reli- 
gious freedom has one true friend remaining upon 
earth. 

At the death of Queen Anne, also, the interests of 
liberty in Britain were in great and imminent danger. 
The desperate faction of Bolingbroke and Oxford 
were ready to have sacrificed their country to their 
private ambition. ‘T'yranny and popery were about to 
repossess the land. But the spirit of prayer still pre- 
vailed. God confounded the counsel of these modern 
Ahithophels. ‘The correspondence of Swift at that 
time, deserves well to be read by every friend of his 
country, who would trace the dealings of Providence 
in our favour. The dilatoriness of Oxford, the under- 
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hand intrigues of Bolingbroke, the want of principle 
amongst them all, were overruled by the Governor 
of the world for our preservation. ‘The faction conti- 
nued to plot, but those who feared God continued to 
pray, and these prayers were eminently successful. 
In spite of a powerful and desperate faction, the line 
of Hanover were brought in without a show of resist- 
ance, for God had palsied its adversaries, and depri- 
ved them of all union and understanding. ‘To the 
just alarm which the religious felt during the latter 
years of the reign of Queen Anne, succeeded joy and 
thanksgiving for mercies that should never be forgot- 
ten; for these answers of former petitions are felt as 
strong inducements to draw nigh to the throne of 
grace. “O thou that hearest prayer, to thee shall all 
flesh come.” 

We have no reason to think that there are fewer 
believers at present than at the times of the Revolu- 
tion and of the death of Queen Anne, but there does 
not seem to be the same lively apprehension of the 
first judgment of God against national sins, nor the 
same deep feeling of the want and efficacy of prayer 
for public mercies, nor the same strong and general 
recommendations of ministers to their congregations 
to become intercessors with God for their country. 
Yet if we are to expect deliverance, it is to this quar- 
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ter we must look. The indifference of others to the 
hand of Providence, and their obtuseness to the dan- 
ger of sin, should serve to quicken the zeal and sensi- 
bility of all who receive the Word of God as the rule 
of life. The departure of others from even a profes- 
sion of religion should strengthen their service and 
their obedience to the Lord. As Joshua said unto 
Israel, “If it seem evil unto you to serve the Lord, 
chuse ye this day whom ye will serve, whether the 
gods whom your fathers served, which were on the 
other side of the flood, or the gods of the Amorites, 
in whose land ye dwell; but as for me and my house 
we will serve the Lord.” And if Christians were as 
decided as Joshua, they might receive from others 
the same answer which he did, “ God forbid that we 
should forsake the Lord to serve other gods.” 

If we would turn unto the Lord, He would return 
to us and bless us. ‘Though our beginning has been 
prosperous, our latter end would be far more glorious. 
Kven the evils which threaten and beset us might be 
converted into blessings. The nations which have 
been hurled down from the supremacy which they 
formerly possessed, perished not from the want of re- 
sources, but of the courage and of the skill to use 
them. God had taken their hearts from them, and 


they fell into an evil snare. They bowed down un- 
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der the load of unrepented sin, and submitted their 
necks to the conqueror. Babylon, Persepolis, Greece, 
Rome and Constantinople were fuller of wealth and 
arms on the day that they opened their gates to the 
conqueror than when poor and few in numbers, but 
resolute in spirit, they first started in the career 
of victory. When they no longer furnished soldiers 
they could yet supply an abundance of slaves, and the 
wealth which they withheld from the defence of their 
country was sufficient to enrich and encumber their 
captors. Had God restored to them the mind of 
their forefathers, they would soon have rolled back 
the battle from their gates, difficulties and dangers 
which were bringing on their speedy doom would 
have disappeared as a dream, and with united hearts 
and hands they would have re-edified to more than 
their former height their temples and their bulwarks. 

But sin, with the frown of an avenging God, is the 
ruin of every people. He turns their wisdom into 
folly, and their strength into weakness. <“ All these 
curses shall come upon thee, and shall pursue thee 
and overtake thee, till thou be destroyed, because 
thou hearkenest not unto the voice of the Lord thy 
God, to keep his statutes and his commandments 
which he commanded thee.”—* Because thou servest 


not the Lord thy God with joyfulness and gladness 
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of heart for the abundance of all things, therefore 
shalt thou serve thine enemies which the Lord shalt 
send against thee, in hunger and in thirst, and in 
nakedness, and in want of all things, and He shall 
put a yoke of iron upon thy neck, until he hath de- 
stroyed. thee.” 

But as soon as sin is repented of, and men turn to 
God, and lay hold of that righteousness which is pro- 
vided in the Saviour, the curse is removed. The 
Lord will again rejoice over them for good, as He re- 
joiced over their fathers. As there is a conservative 
power in the body to throw off whatever diseases may 
assail it, and to struggle vigorously for a recovery of 
health, so there is a power in the body-politic to com- 
bat the evils which are preying on the State; and if 
its energy be rightly directed, not only is it able to 
overcome them, but to derive greater advantages from 
the victory, than even from a course of uninterrupted 
prosperity. The energy and the strength remain 
after the combat is over, and new resources are called 
into activity, which might long have remained dor- 
mant in a season of repose. Thus, prosperity is of- 
ten the daughter of adversity; the powers of the hu- 
man mind can only be roused to their full strength 
by the approach of danger and by the goad of pain. 
The states that have attained extensive empire, have 
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first had to struggle for existence, and have tured 
the intense energy which contends for life into the 
weapon of victory and extended dominion. If God 
be on our side, difficulties and dangers may become 
the means of national aggrandisement and prosperity, 
and the bitter waters of adversity may flow into a 
new stream of plenty. 

It is not physical but moral evil that we have to 
dread. he irreligion of our nation and of our ru- 
lers is the source of all our dangers. Other means 
may become the instruments of our punishment and 
ruin, but it is sin which brings them to bear with fa- 
tal effect upon us, and which gives its poison to the 
sting of every earthly calamity. As long as the ru- 
lers and the people forget God, He will forget them. 
Since He is not in all their thoughts, to their own 
devices they shall be given up, and shall eat abund- 
antly of the fruit of their own evil ways. When 
rulers break the laws of God, can they expect that 
men will reverence their laws, or that they will treat 
kings and ministers with respect, who set them the 
example of disregarding God, the fountain of all legi- 
timate authority and honour? Can any thing be 
more iniquitous and unjust, as well as irreligious, 
than that ministers should openly profane the Lord’s 


Day to secular business, while tradesmen are by law 
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on that day forbid to traffic, and the poorest of the 
people debarred from earning their bread ? It is true 
that the tradesman and the labourer are gainers by 
these sacred pauses from business, but so would the 
ministry also profit by a cessation from labour. They 
complain of the want of time and of the multitude of 
their affairs; but if they prayed to God to direct 
their thoughts, and spent one day in the week in ask- 
ing counsel of Him, they would be abundant gainers 
in leisure also. Numbers of foolish designs would be 
nipt in the bud, and abstaining, by wisdom derived 
from above, from many hurtful projects, they would 
be no losers either in time or reputation, by dedicating 
one day in the seven to Him, who is the giver of 
wisdom and the arbiter of events. 

It must be allowed that rulers and men in autho- 
rity, are not hopeful subjects for religious impressions. 
Such is the state of our fallen nature, that the more 
any man has received from God, the less does he feel 
himself indebted to the divine goodness. Nothing 
makes the mind more insensible to an over-ruling 
Providence than prosperity and power. Still prayer, 
which reaches the throne of God, may reach also the 
heart of kings; and, though God often appoints ru- 
lers in his wrath, yet unto a people who turn unto 
Him, and seek his favour supremely, he will give 
them a king after his own heart, and will fill up the 
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subordinate departments of government with righteous 
men. He will make their officers peace, and their 
exactors righteousness. 

Besides, a great moral lesson is preparing at this 
moment for rulers as well as for subjects. When the 
judgments of God are abroad upon the earth, the in- 
habitants will learn righteousness. Before the break- 
ing out of the first French Revolution, God was al- 
together by multitudes not only neglected, but dis- 
claimed, denied, and blasphemed ; but those who 
doubted of his being could not doubt his judgments. 
When calamity overtook them like a whirlwind, they 
trembled and were silent. A degree of religious 
phraseology came again into favour with the rulers of 
states, and an open profession of infidelity was relin- 
quished to the dregs of the people. Those days of 
terror are gone by, and the upper classes of society 
have shaken off many of their former fears. Buta 
Kuropean Revolution is at hand. There are events 
in store, which will strike the most unthinking with 
solemnity, and cause them to meditate terror. And 
if governors will not learn wisdom by the calamity 
of others at a distance, the lesson will be brought 
nearer to themselves. Hurled from their thrones like 
Nebuchadnezzar, and driven far from the dwellings of 


their former magnificence, they shall be forced by 
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their own experience to confess that “the Most High 
ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whom- 
soever he will.” 

Like the wise who profit by the calamities of 
others, may we learn from the judgments of God, 
while yet at a distance; may the nation and its ru- 
lers make their timely peace with Him who is about 
to rule his enemies with a rod of iron, and to scat- 
ter, like the chaff before the wind, whatever opposes 
itself to the establishment of his heavenly kingdom. 
Then, like Nebuchadnezzar, repentant and restored 
to the divine favour, our reason shall return unto us, 
and the glory of the kingdom and the dominion shall 
be established, and excellent majesty shall be added, 
so that the latter end shall be better than the begin- 
ning. 

Among public events, and the measures of our Go- 
vernment, there are many things which are ominous for 
good, if they were conducted in a right spirit of de- 
pendency on God. In our own country there is no- 
thing like persecution for religion ; nothing which at 
all opposes the free publication of the Gospel. Nor, 
as long as we remain at peace, and are not supporting 
the civil and ecclesiastical tyrannies of the Continent, 
at avast expense of blood and treasure, is there any 
thing in the public measures of Government which 
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appears to thwart the design of God respecting the 
nations in the latter days, as far as manifested in His 
revealed will. 

The case would immediately be different, if we sup- 
ported the wretched governments of the Continent, 
and took part in any future war against liberty. 
With respect to our policy in former years, we have 
much to repent of, and we have also suffered much, 
and have still to suffer. How large a part of our 
National Debt has been contracted in the support of 
Austria, that decrepit despotism, that reed which 
ever bends and ever pierces the hand which leans up- 
on it! In upholding Austria, we have supported the 
last crutch of the papacy, the grand barrier of human 
improvement, the enemy of the best hopes of man- 
kind. We have become a guilty participator in the 
wrongs and sufferings of Italy, and of the oppression 
of every patriot who breathed a sigh for liberty with- 
in the pale of Austrian despotism. May God for the 
future preserve us from so sinful and cruel a waste of 
British blood and treasure! If we will do no good to 
the surrounding nations, may we be kept at least 
from doing them evil; and when we are giving up 
other monopolies, let us not think of monopolizing 
freedom, but rejoice in beholding the blessings of li- 
berty diffused amongst nations, so long oppressed by 
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their kings, and deceived by an idolatrous priest- 
hood. 

Amongst the other measures of Government, we 
may rejoice and give thanks to God at the probable 
success of the great measure of Reform ; praying only 
that it may be received by the nation in a right spirit, 
and knowing that every blessing, if not held as coming 
from God, will in the end prove a calamity. That 
God is favourable to liberty in its most ample diffu- 
sion, we have in the Scriptures abundant proof. ‘Two 
forms of government were modelled by the immediate 
hand of God himself, the Jewish Republic, and the 
Christian Church. God became the King of Israel 
by mutual and universal agreement, made through 
the intervention of Moses, the type of the one Medi- 
ator between God and Man, Christ Jesus. ‘ Moses 
went up unto God, and the Lord called unto him out 
of the mountain, saying, Thus shalt thou say to the 
house of Jacob, and tell the children of Israel, ye 
have seen what I did unto the Egyptians, and how I 
bare you on eagles’ wings, and brought you unto my- 
self. Now therefore, if ye will obey my voice indeed 
and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar 
treasure unto me above all people, for all the earth is 
mine, and ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests 
and an Holy nation. These are the words which thou 
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shalt speak unto the children. of Israel. And Moses 
came and called for the elders of the people, and laid 
before their faces all these words which the Lord com- 
manded him. And all the people answered together 
and said, all that the Lord hath spoken will we do. 
And Moses returned the words of the people unto the 
Lord.” The extreme freedom of the Jewish Com- 
monwealth is evidenced, not only by the form of deli- 
beration and government which rested in the Congre- 
gation of Israel (and this Congregation was composed 
of every Israelite united), but also by the division of 
property, which was equally distributed amongst the 
individuals of the Jewish nation by a perpetual Agra- 
rian law. The example of the Christian Church is 
equally favourable to freedom. ‘The name, which 
was originally given to every meeting of Christians, 
denoted a popular assembly ; and they well merited 
that appellation by the election of their office-bearers, 
and being subjected to no other law than the W ord of 
God, which is the rule of life and the way of happiness. 

Many professed friends, and many open enemies of 
revealed religion, have represented it as unfriendly to 
liberty. The contrary is evidently the fact. They 
have mistaken the duty inculcated upon individuals to 
submit to the existing laws for the doctrines of passive 
obedience. Their tenets and those of the Scriptures 
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are diametrically opposite. The Bible enjoins the 
few to submit to the many (that is, Christian be- 
lievers to yield obedience to the magistrates of heathen 
nations); those who contend for passive obedience 
would have the interests of the many submitted to 
the caprices of the few. 

As God’s Word is favourable to liberty, so is His 
Providence also. All the blessings that we enjoy— 
all that we esteem in literature and in science and in 
art—are the result of determined resistance to oppres- 
sion, and the offspring of the free states of ancient 
and modern times. 

But though there is nothing in Christianity unfa- 
vourable to liberty, there is much both in religion and 
reason discouraging to any attempts at changing, and 
even amending a government by force of arms. The 
resistance of public opinion against the tyranny of 
rulers is much more efficacious for the reform of abuses 
than an appeal to the sword. Nations are never so 
powerful for obtaiming every desirable institution as 
at the moment which precedes hostilities with their 
governors. Civil wars always take a direction unex- 
pected by every one who is engaged in them. So 
many forces are called into action, that the vessel of the 
state is impelled along a course altogether wide from 
that which was calculated upon. Victory and defeat 
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alike lead to results which baffle the expectations of 
the wellwishers of their country ; and it is only some 
military adventurer who profits by the carnage of civil 
contention, and who at the price of so much blood- 
shed finds an unlooked for crown dropping upon his 
head. All who have been engaged in revolutions 
have bequeathed it as their dying advice, not to med- 
dle with those who are given to change, or at least to 
enter into the contest late in the day. It fares with 
revolutionists as with the jackals and the lion, Those 
who rouse the prey are not those who partake most 
largely of the spoil. ‘The jackals start the game, but 
the lion abides in his lair till the moment come for 
the fatal spring. 'Those who commence a revolution 
are like the vile infantry which the Turks always 
threw away to blunt the edges of their adversaries’ 
swords. In civil warfare, there is no hope for the ad- 
vanced line; it is the rear with whom rest the victory 
and the prize. But a civil contest is peculiarly un- 
suitable to Christians. When engaged in it, they 
must be banded with men of very different principles 
from their own ; and these principles will prevail over 
theirs, as more congenial to the majority of mankind. 
If they conquer, it is not for the public good; they 
will merely promote the ambition of some military 
adventurer. Truth is their only weapon, and their 
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proper victory is suffering for conscience sake. Gil- 
lies, in his free abridgment of Aristotle, observes well, 
though the observation is more true to the spirit than 
to the sense of the original, that “ birth, wealth, 
strength, and every such political element, strives to 
extend its influence, and to enlarge its dominion ; 
and, when checked in its ambitious purposes, is pre- 
pared to convulse the state. Virtue alone remains 
contented with the place allotted to it in the general 
arrangement; and though contributing more to the 
happiness of civil life than all its other elements 
united, yet virtue never emblazons its titles, nor ex- 
aggerates its prerogatives ; it neither plans conspiracies 
nor foments factions; and in this forbearance it shows 
as much wisdom as goodness, for the virtuous are. 
comparatively so few in number, that, should they 
imprudently enter the political lists, their party would 
be foiled in every conflict.” 

We can only rationally rejoice when a nation ob- 
tains an increase of freedom, by hoping that at the 
same time it will become more virtuous. The less of 
outward force the more need have we of inward prin- 
ciple. There must be a restraint placed somewhere 
upon the actions of men ; and where there is no moral 
there must be physical coercion. A mob who express 
their value for freedom by breaking the heads of all 
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who differ from them im opinion, are ripe for slavery, 
and will fall an easy prey, after the first fervour of a 
revolution, to any man of talent who shall discern how 
unfit they are for liberty, and how well fitted for his 
own ambitious designs. 

Without religion the nations will daily become 
more desirous of liberty, and at the same time less 
capable of enjoying and preserving it. The press is 
continually gaining strength, it has procured many 
benefits to the community, and averted a host of evils; 
but while it is powerfully moulding opinion, it is also 
remoulded by it in its turn; and while the circle of 
readers is rapidly enlarged, it becomes more profitable 
and tempting to address their passions and their pre- 
judices, which are always strong, and easily excited, 
than their understanding, which is yet feeble and ill- 
informed, and not readily roused from its lethargy. 
It would not be easy to make the measures of the 
wisest government comprehensible to the majority of 
an ignorant population, or palatable in the expenses 
which these measures would require ; but it would be 
no hard task to make that population believe that 
they were wiser than their government, and that true 
economy consists merely in the reduction of taxes, 
and not in the prosecution of any vast and conse- 


quently costly plan of policy. The majority of the 
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population, unless religious and virtuous, must ever 
be wretched and discontented, and the more beautiful 
the theory of government which is proposed to them, 
the greater in the long run will be their disappoint- 
ment; for it is impossible that the most able contvri- 
vances of man can set aside the eternal laws of God, 
or, by the boon of an imaginary freedom to the vicious, 
secure that happiness and peace to the wicked which 
God has reserved for the righteous. 

The stream and tendency of opinion in Europe is 
eminently revolutionary ; it is powerful to destroy, 
but weak to rebuild. Old institutions are rapidly 
falling before it ; but the new institutions which wére 
intended to supply the place of their predecessors, 
perish still more rapidly than those which they have 
supplanted. There is no stability, because there is 
little religion. But God is employing all these poli- 
tical changes and convulsions to introduce one great 
and permanent revolution, the change of the king- 
doms of this world mto the everlasting kingdom of 
the Saviour. The Christian, therefore, while he is 
warranted to rejoice that those civil and ecclesiastical 
tyrannies are falling on every side which have so long 
barred the entrance of the truth, and that freedom, 
which is the birthright of every man, should at length 
be imparted in all probability to many nations, will 
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yet regard this extension of liberty rather as a mean 
than as an end, as accelerating the approach of the 
reign of the Just One, rather than as sufficient of it- 
self to procure many lasting blessings to men who are 
as yet but indifferently prepared to receive them. 

The purpose of God is to “ overturn, overturn, 
overturn,” till He comes to whom by right the king- 
dom belongs, and these changes are likely to increase 
in rapidity and intensity, the nearer we approach to 
the advent of the universal king. While a christian, 
therefore gives thanks to God for the spread of liber- 
ty, he will be most anxiously desirous that God, by 
his Spirit, should teach men the true use of the bless- 
ing, nor will Elis views rest in these transitory mer- 
cies, or ever stop short of that glorious period when all 
shall partake of spiritual liberty, as well as civil, and 
become partakers of the freedom and inheritance of 
the children of God. 

If this heavenly heritage were coveted after by any 
large portion of our nation, our lot would be fair and 
promising indeed. Seeking the blessings of eternity 
first, the blessings of time would be largely added to 
us. All our burdens would become light. If the 
early christians could take joyfully the spoiling of 
their goods by enemies and persecutors, true chris- 


tians in the present day would still more joyfully sur- 
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render any portion of their substance for the real wel- 
fare of the state. ‘The taxes, however oppressive, 
would be borne with cheerful and ready minds, and 
the payment of the National Debt, either in whole 
or in part, would no longer be a hopeless project. If 
religion prevailed, the sources of new debt would be 
cut off; the causes of useless wars and profuse expen- 
diture would be done away. Instead of squandering 
sums, whose right application would have changed 
Britain into a paradise, in support of every kind of 
misgovernment in Europe, provided it was of ancient 
standing, we might have continued free from debt 
and from blood-guiltiness, and have remained the 
friends of European peace and liberty, instead of be- 
ing the supporters of Continental despotism. The 
continued avoidance of war would of itself be a new 
source of revenue and prosperity. Leaving the na- 
tions of Europe to fight their own quarrels, if our 
exhortations to peace were neglected, this island, se- 
parated by Providence from the storms which so fre- 
quently involve the Continent, and which we might 
so easily escape did we not seek them, might pursue 
the calm and even tenor of national aggrandisement, 
and surpass, by the victories achieved in peace, what- 
ever conquests the most prosperous war could offer. 


One great means for paying off a portion of the 
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National Debt would be a scheme similar to that of 
the late Mr Ricardo’s. The great difficulty is the 
justly apportioning the shares which each individual 
ought to contribute, and the making the different 
kinds of property equally and fairly available for the 
payment. Still any scheme, however imperfect, which 
would diminish the weight of taxes, and avert the 
contingency of national bankruptcy, would be of very 
great importance to the country. 

There are certainly great difficulties in the way of 
any plan of this sort being carried into effect. But 
the course of events may do more for us than legisla- 
tion could effect. As the present load of debt would 
have ruined the country a half century ago, and is only 
endured from the resources of a more enlightened in- 
dustry and extended commerce, so the present debt 
would be lightened if a new career were opened for 
national enterprize. And if the country should make 
the same advances during the present age which it did 
during the French revolutionary war, the continuance 
of peace (had our Government the wisdom to preserve 
it in spite of all imaginary terrors) would of itself open 
to us an additional range of commerce, and give a new 
impulse to our manufactures. The Continent, it is 
to be feared, will soon be a wide extended field of 
contest and bloodshed. All their manufactures will 
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suffer from the insecurity of their governments, and 
those rival establishments, which have been raised up 
in emulation of Britain, would fall to the ground. 
Their loss, if we were wise, might be our gain. The 
arts and the artizans, who emigrated from us during 
the general peace might return to our shores, which 
would afford the only secure retreat during the general 
wreck. We might, again, without any selfish designs 
on our part, possess the monopoly of commerce, and 
become the emporium of the world. 

It is tantalizing also to think, while considering 
the reduction of the National Debt, that there are 
treasures hidden in the earth which a moderate ap- 
plication of science and industry would bring to light, 
and whose circulation would of itself reduce the debt 
to comparative insignificance. Had England at the 
discovery of America, been encumbered with a debt 
similar to the present in its relative proportion to the 
then wealth of the nation; yet the opening of the 
American mines would nearly have paid it off, and, 
like the rents that were fixed before the discovery of 
the new world, whilst the nominal amount remained 
the same, it would have shrunk into comparative in- 
significance by the depreciation which a sudden plen- 
ty of the precious metals produced. New and im- 
proved methods of mining, and the discovery of other 
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mines in America, Africa, and the East, might pro- 
duce a similar revolution in property, and pay off a 
large portion of our debt without any legislative mea- 
sure, and without any distinct sacrifice of the incomes 
of individuals ; while the great but silent change of 
property which was taking place might, indeed, bear 
hard, as all changes do, upon individuals, but would 
act as a stimulus to the national industry and enter- 
prise. 

A curse may be changed into a blessing. The 
National Debt of itself has long threatened with 
ruin the resources of the country, but if it withholds 
us from the profligate expenditure of blood and trea- 
sure, the benefits it confers will serve as a balance to 
the evil it has inflicted ; and if it make a progress in 
knowledge and a continuance in peace necessary to our 
existence, the advancement. which it forces upon us 
may far outweigh the evils it has occasioned, and, 
like other nations who have attained the summit of 
prosperity, we may be indebted to almost overwhelm- 
ing obstacles for the energy which has borne us up to 
so high a pinnacle of greatness. It is certain, how- 
ever, that Britain, by the enormity of its debt, is still 
more intimately connected with the prosperity of 
other countries and the extension of commerce, since 
it is only by the advancement of knowledge and 
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civilization throughout the world that our commerce 
can be greatly extended, and our own welfare can be 
permanently secured; and thus she possesses an in- 
terest, affecting her own existence, in the benefits 
which religion and science may be expected to shed 
over the darker parts of the earth. 

If the pressure of the National Debt could be over- 
come or at least mitigated, the evil of the Poor Laws 
might also admit of certain alleviation, and of a gra- 
dual cure. But the cure should be speedily begun. 
The evil which they inflict is certainly spreading 
and infectious. The worth of the peasantry of Eng- 
land is wasting away before its virulence. The 
yeomanry of England, who are the defence and glory 
of the country, will soon cease to exist, and their place 
will be supplied by a degraded race of paupers, as 
inferior to the peasantry of the Continent as the old 
English yeomen were superior to all the cultivators of 
the Continental soil, with, perhaps, the single excep- 
tion of the Swiss mountaineers. The evils which the 
poor-rates occasion have frequently been exaggerated, 
it may well be allowed, from the counteractions which 
retard their early operations, when first carried into 
effect, not being sufficiently taken into account. But 
the moral pestilence they produce is continually win- 


ning its way, and paralyzing, not only the virtues of the 
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lower classes, but threatening to swallow up also the 
property of the middle class. In spite of all counter- 
actions and opposition, the leprosy of pauperism 1s 
spreading with a steady progress, and, like the blighted 
ears seen by Pharaoh, is devouring the remnants of for- 
mer prosperity, and reducing inevitably the condition 
of the prosperous and thriving class of workmen and 
tradesmen to the same dead level of squalid poverty 
and hopeless destitution. 

As the plan of Mr Ricardo seemed available for 
reducing the National Debt, so the plan of Dr 
Chalmers, by enabling parishes to take the manage- 
ment of their poor into their own hands by act of 
Parliament, would be equally efficacious for the re- 
duction and gradual extinction of pauperism. Per- 
haps, in the present state of society, this is the posi- 
tion most conducive to the national welfare, that pa- 
rishes should not be altogether free from the care of 
supporting their poor; but having the advantage of a 
gospel minister, and of hearers who understand that 
precept of the Lord Jesus, that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive, should by large and voluntary 
contributions alleviate the sufferings of those who are 
unable to support themselves, and should revive a 
spirit of independence in those who are yet able to 
work for their own bread, It is now acknowledged, 
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that the poor-laws, though, even in the most miti- 
gated form, a great evil, may yet avert, by counterac- 
tion, still greater evils, 

Bad as the condition of the peasantry in England 
is, it is not to be compared with the wretchedness of 
those in Ireland. Had the poor-laws existed in Ire- 
land, the labourers would never have increased to so 
fearful an extent beyond the demand for employment. 
In Ireland, it has unfortunately been discovered, that 
man is the cheapest, and the most productive, of all 
animals. Even the cattle must have sheds built for 
them, but the Irish peasant can erect his own hovel ; 
and the more wretched and numerous the peasantry, 
the higher the rent which can be wrung out of their 
distress for some small portion of land on which they 
may barely exist. No land yields so high a rental as 
Ireland. The misery of its inhabitants is more pro- 
ductive in the midst of their bogs than the skill, in- 
dustry, and capital of other countries, even in the most 
favourable circumstances. The establishment of the 
poor-laws in Ireland would have put an end to the 
speculation in human misery, and would have made 
it more profitable to have a smaller number of thriving 
and industrious labourers upon each property, than 
to collect together a crowd of starvelings, all bidding 
for land at rack-rent as they would for lite. 
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Though in England, and above all in Ireland, 
there are too many labourers in proportion to the 
demand for labour now existing, yet this dispropor- 
tion might soon be done away, not merely by lessen- 
ing the number of labourers, as generally proposed, 
but by increasing the demand for labour. ‘There is 
abundant room for all the population, with the new 
resources of national prosperity which are still within 
our reach. Europe, America, Asia, are ours, if we 
are only true to ourselves. Let us avoid war, and 
cultivate assiduously the friendship of foreign nations, 
study their commercial wants, and relieve them by 
developing our own resources, and we shall employ as 
many hands as war itself would require, but with this 
difference, that we should promote, instead of im- 
pairing, the wealth of our country. 

The principles of Mr Malthus are very important 
discoveries, but, like all other principles, they are 
much modified in action. We have gone but a short 
way when we lay down general rules; the great diffi- 
culty is to ascertain the exceptions to these rules, and 
to point out how they limit each other. Notwith- 
standing a population has a tendency to increase so 
much faster than the supply of food, yet scarcity is 
most felt in thinly peopled states. amines were 
much more frequent in Britain when there was not 
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one-third of the population that there now is. Kuow- 
ledge and civilization are a sufficient counteraction to 
the increasing wants of an increased population, and 
ignorance and. barbarism do away with all the advan- 
tages of abundance of unoccupied land. New im- 
provements in agriculture are more than a new ad- 
dition of territory ; and even in Ireland, the popula- 
tion now so overgrown might yet be profitably em- 
ployed, were their labours directed after an enlight- 
ened method to the cultivation of the soil, and their 
numbers, instead of a curse, might yet prove a blessing 
to their country. 

A new supply of food, and new demand for labour, 
would arise from the importation of foreign corn. 
One of the first alterations made by a new and re- 
formed Parliament, would be a radical change in the 
corn laws. Any restrictions on the free trade in 
corn, unless imperatively necessary, must certainly be 
highly impolitic. As the legislators themselves are 
interested in the question which they decide, what- 
ever law they pass in their own favour, will always 
appear unjust, and be the origin of ceaseless discon- 
tent among the great body of the nation, who believe 
themselves curtailed in the necessaries of life, in order 
to increase the revenues of their lawgivers. No other 
body of men but the landowners are allowed to legis- 
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late for themselves, and to tax the community for 
their peculiar profit. No doubt the landowners na- 
turally identify themselves with their country, and 
easily persuade themselves that a private advantage 
is also a public benefit. Every class in the commu- 
nity, indeed, are ready to agree with Louis the Four- 
teenth, L’etat—c’est mot. 

No class of the community have, however, been 
more injured by the corn laws, than the landholders 
themselves. These laws have made the value of land 
altogether a lottery. The uncertainty they occasion 
with respect to the profits of farming, have been 
highly injurious to agriculture, and the high nominal 
value which they continue to landed property, has 
led its possessors into an expenditure beyond their 
real income. The corn laws have thus greatly re- 
tarded the national prosperity, without any class in 
the nation being gainers by their operation. Indeed, 
it is only from a narrow view of the subject that they 
are supposed to augment the rent of land. The great 
object of every British patriot should be, to place his 
country at the head of the nations, and to make it 
the capital of the world. As well might the land- 
holders of Middlesex desire to have the corn of other 
counties excluded from the London market, as the 


British landholders seek to exclude the importation 
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of foreign corn into Britain. The rents of Middle- 
sex are higher, on account of London being the great 
mart for the produce of the country at large, and the 
rents of Britain would eventually be raised by the 
corn of all other countries being freely consumed 
here, purchased as it necessarily must be by the great 
extension of British manufactures, and procured by 
the industry of an augmented population. | 

Another remedy for the support and employment 
of a redundant population, might result from a mix- 
ture of smaller farms. A temporary benefit is often 
mistaken for a permanent advantage. Large farms 
were at one time of the greatest use in introducing 
an improved agriculture, and in getting rid of a small 
tenantry, who resisted every amelioration, and who 
were gradually sinking into a state of contempt, by 
remaining stationary, when every thing was in pro- 
eress around them. Owing to these circumstances, it 
is generally supposed that large farms are the best ; 
but as there are capitals of all sizes, it will in the 
long run be found most advantageous, that there 
should be farms of all sizes. It is very desirable that 
there should be a large mixture of farmers of consi- 
derable capitals in the midst of smaller tenants. It 
is from large capitals that most innovations and im- 


provements must proceed, but the number of large 
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capitals applied to land must ever be restricted by 
the more tempting openings and prospects of sudden 
fortune, which other employments present. The 
competitors for large farms are few, and their compe- 
tition languid, compared with the anxiety of a num- 
ber of industrious men to rent a small farm, who have 
saved a small sum of money by painful industry ; 
and this combination of the industry of small tenants, 
with the skill and capital of large farmers, is the 
union which will bring any district of the country 
into the highest possible state of cultivation. Divi- 
ded, interspersedly with large farms, into small por- 
tions of land, Britain might easily support double its 
present population: such an increase of numbers, in 
the present state of morals and intelligence, is by no 
means immediately desirable ; but a minute propor- 
tion of the country might even now with advantage be 
gradually converted into garden farms, and a part of 
the superabundant population, with all due deference 
to the ultra disciples of Mr Malthus, might be well 
employed in spade-husbandry, and in that cultivation 
which makes the earth yield her increase to the oreat- 
est extent. If the population, indeed, be ignorant 
and vicious, they are not likely to render such allot- 
ments available ; but with moral and industrious te- 


nants, and by the minute industry and economy 
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which we may learn from the Dutch and Flemings, 
there need be no doubt that many of these small 
farms would be sufficiently prosperous. 

It is true, nevertheless, that every temporary allevia- 
tion afforded to the evils of over-population has only a 
tendency to augment the disease, and the only radical 
remedy is education based upon religion. Habits of 
thought and foresight can alone raise the labouring 
class from their depression, and religion, which exalts 
the mind above the things of this world, is also the 
best medium of inculcating the lessons of prudence 
as well as of duty. If, as a nation, we would seek 
the Kingdom of Heaven, all other things would be 
added unto us; but an irreligious turn of mind is 
also connected with thoughtlessness and wastefulness, 
and multitudes, in turning their back upon the Gospel 
and Heaven, lose even the small allotment of goods 
which is their portion in this world. 

Without universal education this country can never 
expect to prosper. Education must be the first object 
in every free government, since, where the people are 
not ruled by force, but by choice, it is the understand- 
ing of the people which the rulers have continually to 
address and to direct ; and the education of the people 
cannot be neglected, because the very existence of the 
government depends upon it. Where the rulers ne- 
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glect to instruct the people, it is evident that it is not 
freedom, but some other principle, which is the mov- 
ing force in the political machine. ‘The ignorance, in 
which so considerable a portion of the English and 
Trish nation has for so many former ages been left, 
makes it manifest how partial their freedom was, 
though so long the boast of these islands, and that the 
spring of their government was not the public opi- 
nion of the many, but the secret influence of the few. 

It is curious that every government thinks of esta- 
blishing a national religion, scarcely any a national 
education ; yet there are no arguments against a na- 
tional education, many against a national establish- 
ment of religion. But the reason is obvious,—it is 
hoped that a national religion would control public 
opinion, it is feared that national education would 
promote it. And rulers in general, unfortunately, 
but perhaps deservedly, have looked upon public opi- 
nion not as an ally but an antagonist. 

In Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels (in which book there 
is more practical sense than in most others of the 
same period) there is a compulsory system of education 
traced out, and the plan of Infant Schools is there 
probably for the first time indicated. ‘ They have 
in every town public nurseries, where all parents, ex- 
cept cottagers and labourers, are obliged to send their 
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infants of both sexes to be reared and educated, when 
they come to the age of twenty moons, at which time 
they are supposed to have some rudiments of docility.” 
And also that constant system of superintendence is 
inculcated which has lately been introduced into prac- 
tice. “ They are never suffered to converse with ser- 
vants, but go together in smaller or greater numbers 
to take their diversions, and always in the presence 
of a professor, or of one of his deputies, whereby they 
avoid those early bad impressions to which our chil- 
dren are subject.” And not only are parents forced 
to educate their children, but to provide for them in 
after life by a compulsory Savings Bank. Many have 
disputed for the honour of this invention, but the first 
hint seems justly due to Swift’s Lilliput. “ The 
meaner families who have children at these nurseries 
are obliged, besides their annual pension, which is as 
low as possible, to return to the steward of the nur- 
sery a small monthly share of their gettings, to be a 
portion for the child.” ——“ And these funds are always 
managed with good husbandry, and the most exact 
justice.” Governments, however, without these Lil- 
liputian refinements, would amply do their duty if 
they provided the means of instruction, and if, as in 
Scotland, they secured a schoolmaster to every parish, 


only with this improvement upon the Scotch method, 
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that the inhabitants of every parish should have a 
vote in the election as well as the landowners and the 
neighbouring clergy. 

Books, however, are necessary as well as education, 
and, without a proper selection of these, education 
would be worse than useless. ‘The ability to read in 
itself is nothing, it is only a mean and not an end, 
—it is the direction which it takes which makes it 
a curse or a blessing. All who are endeavouring 
to overturn society and religion at the present mo- 
ment, and they are neither few in numbers nor con- 
temptible in skill, are multiplying publications to 
betray the ignorant to their ruin in time and in 
eternity. It becomes those who wish well to man- 
kind to exert themselves as much for the good of 
others, as these moral incendiaries are industrious in 
the production of evil. An excellent plan has been 
devised by Mr Brown of Haddington, and is now 
matured, by which libraries of useful books might 
for an annual sum not greater than many religious 
societies raise, be widely circulated through the whole 
empire, and displace a number of publications which 
are either a mere waste of time, or injurious to the 
public good, The plan as described by Mr Brown’s 
brother, Dr Brown of Edinburgh, seems entirely un- 
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sists in reducing it to practice, less from the want of 
funds than from the want of proper agents and of 
proper books. Could Mr Brown’s assistance be se- 
cured, and his whole valuable time be devoted to this 
object, which has indeed already absorbed a consider- 
able portion of it, the plan might even now succeed. 
over the whole country. It has already succeeded in 
the county where Mr Brown resides; at all events, 
it must sooner or later be generally adopted. 

Among all the various openings for liberality, none 
appears more satisfactory than this plan of itinerating 
libraries. Every book that is bestowed upon them is 
certain, from past experience, of finding a number of 
readers; and though the book itself must perish in 
the using, like all other earthly things, it more than 
reproduces itself by the contributions of subscribers. 
This self-perpetuating and extending power is justly 
deemed by the founder of the plan, one of its princi- 
pal attractions. Other religious institutions may sud- 
denly terminate with the death of those who are en- 
gaged in them, or by the disputes and mismanagement 
of those who conduct them, and the expenditure that 
is bestowed upon them may be attended with little 
visible result ; but he who bequeaths a book to a 
moveable library leaves to posterity, like the Grecian 
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While from the increase of liberty, if the Reform 
Bill passes into a law, the necessity of education will 
become still more apparent, the like good fortune may 
not attend the cause of religious establishments. 
Those who partake in their emoluments are zealous 
in their defence, but their disinterested advocates are 
not numerous, while their enemies are incited to vi- 
gorous efforts by the plunder which their destruction 
might afford. The utility of religious establishments 
is a question of considerable nicety ; the arguments 
against them are numerous and cogent, and again, 
the arguments in their favour are far from being in- 
considerable. The balance, if we might speak as neu- 
tral persons, seems rather to incline against them in 
theory. On the other hand, the experience we have 
of the inadequacy of dissenters to supply fit teachers 
over a large extent of country, pleads strongly in fa- 
vour of establishments, as useful auxiliaries at least, 
especially when they are divested of circumstances not 
essential to them. There is great injustice in making 
any individual pay for the support of opinions which 
he deems to be erroneous, and equal injustice in mak- 
ing one man more eligible than another to civil situa- 
tions, not on account of his aptitude for office, but on 
account of the peculiarity of his opinions. Neither of 
these two circumstances is in any way essential to a 
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religious establishment. All Christians, and it is to 
be hoped soon all men, will be eligible to offices in » 
Britain ; and by the composition of tithes, and their 
transformation into land or other property, we should 
have a church establishment without any contribution 
from those who deem that establishment erroneous. 
An establishment, in its simple form, would merely 
be the endowment of a certain class of teachers, and 
would only differ from other denominations in the 
source from which the salaries of these teachers were 
derived. If tithes were converted into land, the esta- 
blished clergy would be a class of elective landowners, 
holding their lands on the tenure of giving lectures 
on religion. 

Much may be said against establishments, and per- 
haps justly, for they have not yet received their best 
form; but the truth is, that all denominations of 
religion, that are permanent, become establishments. 
Where a congregation is collected, it is necessary, or 
at least it is thought necessary, to build a church, for 
none like the primitive Christians will be contented 
with an upper room. For the building of a church 
funds must be raised, and then the fundholders be- 
come the patrons of the church, although the power 
may remain nominally in the whole of the congre- 
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Though Establishments and Dissenters are appa- 
rently opposed to each other, they have very much in 
common, and are deeply in each other’s debt. An 
establishment always produces dissenters where there 
is freedom of opinion ; and dissenters, when they be- 
come rich and moderate in their views, return to the 
dignity and the repose of the establishment. Both 
have the same enemies, indifference to all religious 
opinions, and they profit alike when there is any 
great awakening and renewed concern about the truths 
of religion. We are indebted to the Church of Eng- 
land for the larger portion of works upon Christianity 
that deserve reading; and the Church of Scotland at 
one time was a model of the diligent instruction and 
remarkable success which every true minister of the 
gospel would strive to imitate, and desire to obtain. 

Far from either being superfluous, both the esta- 
blishment and the dissenters, were they cordially to 
unite their efforts for the good of the country, would 
come short of their aim unless supported by the united 
prayers of every private Christian ; and any religious 
institutions whatsoever, whether connected with go- 
vernment or not, would be productive of more evil 
than good, if it discouraged, or in any way seemed to 
supersede, the efforts of individuals. 

Primitive Christianity owed its success, under God, 
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to the prayers, the activity, and zeal of all its mem- 
bers. It could only be established by the efforts of 
three centuries of its suffering followers ; and it was 
not till it triumphed over all obstacles, that the state 
took it by the hand and encumbered it with help, 
though it might seem to promise it repose. The suc- 
cess of Christianity was insured by individual efforts, 
and by individual efforts it must still be sustained. 
Come what will of the favour of the state, it is fer- 
vent prayer and faithful preaching that must evange- 
lize both our country and the world. 

But whether the Establishment is retained or re- 
jected, a prospect of good is opening out upon us, if 
the nation, by the Divine Mercy, be still spared. If 
the Establishment stand, it must become more po- 
pular. The primitive Christians had the choice of 
their pastors, and, though the endowment of churches 
might seem to entitle the patron to greater privileges 
and peculiar weight in the appointment of a minister, 
still he would injure his own interests, as well as the 
souls of others, if he imposed upon a congregation a 
teacher who was distasteful to them, though in other 
respects unobjectionable. 

There can be no cheaper or more meritorious po- 
pularity than that which arises from consulting the 
people as to the choice of their ministers. If this 
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compliance was at all times desirable, it has now be- 
come necessary. In the convulsions of society which 
are about to take place, whatever has no foundation 
in public opinion will be swept away. The wealth of 
the Church of England, especially, will require many 
friends to defend it from the spoilers which its riches 
will excite, and who will not be easily scared from 
their prey; but, if it become more popular in its 
constitution, and if it unite the learning which long 
distinguished it, to the everyday usefv'ness which 
the Scotch Church once possessed, it may bid defiance 
to all the arguments against it, and, what is to be 
dreaded more than arguments, it may escape from the 
rapacity of an undistinguishing reform. If, however, 
deaf to the warnings which the times are holding out 
to it, it make no preparation for the coming storm, and 
trust to that wealth for its sole protection, which will 
then be its ruin; still the interests of religion will 
survive its fall. Its ministers for a time will not pos- 
sess less learning or ability, and, freed from every ob- 
stacle to their exertions, they will possess the strength 
and the fire of a new sect, with the acquirements of a 
richly endowed hierarchy, and their influence would 
probably never be greater over the public mind, than 
at the moment when their enemies imagined that 


their power was broken for ever. 
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If the mercy of God prolongs the date of this na- 
tion, and suffers it to survive amid the ruin of the 
states around it, still the changes which are taking 
place in the world at large, and the growth of empires, 
which are ever advancing in their wealth and popula- 
tion, as well as extent of territory, would seem to cast 
Britain into the shade, even if all other circumstances 
were favourable. The states of Greece, in spite of 
their energy and intellectual eminence, had they ex- 
isted in our days, would have been utterly insignifi- 
cant in the political scale. Rome, that grew so mar- 
vellously from a village to be the empress of the civi- 
lized world, had her fortunes been cast upon later 
times, would have had her career of glory arrested at 
its commencement. Even the England of Elizabeth, 
though on a much larger scale of population and of 
territory, and so full of ardour and genius, was in- 
debted for its pre-eminence to the feeble and ill-orga- 
nized governments of Europe, and not all the courage 
and enterprise of its heroic patriots would have pre- 
served its independence, had our age been the time 
when it was called to struggle for its liberty. Bri- 
tain, with its present population, can maintain its rank 
amidst the first-rate powers, still, restricted by its in- 
sular situation, it appears unable to keep up with 
their advancing prosperity, and in less than a century, 
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would seem destined to be immensely inferior to the 
colossal empire of Russia, or to the young but ra- 
pidly extending states of America. The insular si- 
tuation of Britain prevents incorporation of territory ; 
the ocean may permit her to conquer the most dis- 
tant lands, but never to identify them with herself; 
they may long remain dependencies, they never can 
become integral parts of the empire. 

But, though Britain is thus debarred from physical 
greatness, there still lies within her reach a moral su- 
premacy, which to the latest ages might preserve 
her pre-eminence amongst mankind. Superiority in 
foree and in numbers must be conceded to those 
rising empires, compared to whose territories these 
islands are but specks amid the waves. But supe- 
riority in knowledge and in art, in moral worth, and 
in the benefits conferred on other nations, might am- 
ply compensate for a limited territory. The widest 
extended empire has its bounds, and to pass these is 
no longer an addition of strength but of weakness. 
To the progression of knowledge there is no limit ; 
for while generation succeeds to generation, each will 
add some new facts to science, and advance to a 
higher eminence than that which their predecessors 
occupied. The design of Providence is progression 
in the individual and in the species. Perfection is 
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placed beyond our reach, but the path to approach it 
is ever open, and, as wave urges wave, so each follow- 
ing age presses forward on the preceding. Though 
all nations, even in spite of themselves, are borne for- 
ward by the current, yet the state which takes full 
advantage of this tide in human affairs, may still hope 
to keep a-head of the rest, and to preserve the pre- 
eminence which it once has attained. 

Pre-eminence in knowledge is necessary to the ex- 
istence of Britain. In the resources of an extended 
territory, she is far behind the great nations of 
Europe,—France, Austria, and Russia, not to men- 
tion the rising states of America; but, in the imme- 
diate application of moral energy and intelligence to 
all the purposes of a high civilization, no country can 
compete with Britain, were she enlightened as to her 
interests, and true to herself. 

There are two great instruments for the promotion 
of science, in addition to other means now employed, 
the formation of a general and voluntary society, and 
the enlarged patronage of the state. No other coun- 
try, with a nearly equal portion of liberty, ever did so 
little for science as Britain, in proportion to its riches, 
population and extent. Whatever has been done 
has been effected by the efforts of individuals, not by 
the aid and encouragement of the state. ‘The free 
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cities of ancient and modern times have in general 
been eminent for their patronage of science and of 
art; but the English seem anxious to justify the ac- 
cusations brought against them,—that they are merely 
a nation of shopkeepers, and that their thoughts never 
soar above the profit and loss of their traffic. 

Though the expenditure of two or three hundred 
thousand pounds a-year, wisely bestowed in the pro- 
motion of science and of art, would be true economy, 
and would multiply to a much greater extent the 
national resources, still there are numbers in Britain 
so ignorant of their true interests, as to count the 
tenth part of that sum so bestowed a censurable waste 
of the public money. Millions after millions have 
been drawn from them, to be squandered in wars en- 
tirely foreign to the welfare of Britain, yet a compa- 
ratively small sum, laid out to the greatest advantage 
for the country, could scarcely be raised without many 
murmurs, and without the reprobation of many pre- 
tended patriots. 

However, no degree of ignorance is invincible by 
the continual repetition of truth. If the friends of 
knowledge, as they are now generally aware how ra- 
pidly science is declining in this country, would re- 
peatedly bring the subject forward, whenever they 
have a fit opportunity, the duty and paramount im- 
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portance of the state giving its vigorous aid to know- 
ledge, would at length be admitted, and science would 
meet with that due encouragement, which in this 
country it has never yet received. 

Yet in this country such encouragement is more 
needed than in any other. By the earnest pursuit 
of gain, and the fervour of political partizanship, men’s 
minds are here more distracted from the higher walks 
of science, than any where else. In countries where 
there are few tempting outlets, in poor and remote 
districts which retain their primitive condition, far 
from the bustle and active stir of commerce, literature 
is almost the only occupation that presents itself, and 
there are no temptations to draw the mind to other 
pursuits. In many parts of the interior of Germany, 
a student of abstract science is no poorer from devoting 
his time to occupations which afford so small a recom- 
pence. All are poor around him, and he has not the 
discouraging contrast to draw, which the Englishman 
must do, when he would chuse between the highest 
range of science, and the gainful occupations which 
everywhere present themselves to him. 

But the scientific pursuits which are least remune- 
rative to the student himself, contribute ultimately 
most to the advantage of the country. The higher 
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are the well-heads from which the lower departments 
are refreshed and watered. If science be cultivated, 
there is no danger in a commercial country that arts 
should be neglected; but it is very possible that the 
arts themselves may be busily attended to, where the 
sciences, from whose root they spring, are secretly 
going to decay. 

Without a fixed income, and an honourable place 
attached to them in society, it would be in vain to 
expect, that men of the highest genius should sacrifice 
themselves for a country so ignorant, as not even to 
be able to appreciate that sacrifice, and so blind, 
while it is wasting its treasures in projects foreign or 
hurtful to it, as not to bestow a pittance on the men 
whose talents would constitute its true glory and surest 
defence. But if God spares this country, we may 
hope and pray that He will give it a better mind, 
that it will become quicker to discern, and not slow 
to reward those geniuses, whom God has enabled to 
trace his operations, and who, when their study of 
nature is enlightened and guided by the Divine 
Spirit, are among the best gifts that the Father of 
Lights bestows upon the children of men. 

But the highest encouragement which science could 
receive must result from the union of the patronage 
of Government, with the interest taken in its pros- 
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perity by the nation at large. This interest could 
only be universally diffused by a general and volun- 
tary society. We have already pointed out the form 
of such a society in “ The Advancement of Society,” 
and need not repeat here what has already been said. 
Without this general co-operation, whatever pensions 
Government might bestow, would soon cease to be 
distributed to merit, and, like all other contributions 
professing to be for the public service, but which the 
public itself does not watch over, would soon be con- 
verted into private and unmerited emolument. Nei- 
ther, on the other hand, could a voluntary society, if 
left unaided by Government, afford certain and per- 
manent remuneration, nor would its contributions be 
so honourably received, if appropriated to individuals, 
as salaries bestowed by the state, and conferred as 
marks of public honour and approbation. But an in- 
stitution, which would be an improvement and enlarge- 
ment of the National Institute of France, and where 
the election of new members should have more of a 
national character, and if to each member a respect- 
able salary was attached, such an institution would 
soon re-animate the decaying pursuit after scientific 
truth, and place this country at the head of all others, 
for the patronage and possession of knowledge, in- 
stead of miscrably lagging in the rear of even second- 
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rate states. While a general voluntary socicty, spread- 
ing its ramifications through every district of the 
country, however remote, corresponding with the na- 
tional institution, seconding all its efforts, and diffu- 
sing with rapidity its information, stirrmg up the 
mind of the country, and suffering, throughout it, no 
degree of talent to slumber, bringing merit out of ob- 
scurity, and exciting genius to its full speed, would 
dispel the darkness from every corner of our land, 
and make it throughout one blaze of light. 

It is impossible to estimate the quantity of talent 
that is latent in every country, and that passes un- 
heeded and unexerted from the cradle to the grave. 
Indolence is most natural to man, and where there is 
no necessity there is no exertion. Some degree of 
thought is required for the ordinary conduct both of 
individuals and of states; but where there is a poli- 
tical calm, and affairs go on in their usual train, the 
general mind is scarcely stirred, and it is only in po- 
litical storms that we can form some notion of the va- 
riety of gifts and powers, which are widely distributed 
amongst men by the Author of their being. 

These latent resources have never been exhausted 
or completely fathomed ; however great the emergency, 
the talents it calls out are always commensurate with 
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the blow of calamity, but is rising to repel it. We 
should never have known what efforts human nature 
is capable of, nor the number of great minds which 
can be reared out of a scanty population, and that not 
for one age only, but unexhausted in number and 
variety during successive generations, had we not be- 
fore our eyes the small and barren territory of Attica, 
with its scanty free population, yet so over-fruitful 
in master minds, as to think itself obliged to expel 
them by the ostracism, or to condemn them to death ; 
and, in the midst of all this thinning, never to fail in 
the supply, till its freedom failed; and even in the 
wane of its age and liberty, still to be fertile in great 
thoughts, and to produce eminent philosophers, when 
it no longer afforded a field for its unrivalled statesmen. 
But Britain, could it rise to the same point of effort 
and energy, would be equal to hundreds of Athenses 
combined. There are slumbering within the seas that 
contain her, innumerable minds of the same temper 
with those which scattered the hosts of the Persians, 
or employed the divine language of Greece in con- 
veying thoughts, which can never perish till the race 
of men are extinct. Britain also possesses the ele- 
ments of a government, superior to what Solon could 
bestow upon Athens, resting on far deeper founda- 
tions, and capable of a higher elevation. We are 
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freed from the slavery which was the canker of Greece 
and Rome. By means of the press and education, 
we have a larger national assembly to hang on the 
words of any Demosthenes who may arise amongst us, 
than all the free states of antiquity contained, when 
_ freedom expanded its broadest wing over the favoured 
shores of the Mediterranean ; and we have a nobility, 
if God would restore to them the heroic and devout 
mind of their ancestors at the Reformation and Re- 
volution, who might vie, in the eminence of their po- 
sition, with the senators of Rome or the nobility of 
Venice; and a throne, which offers occasions of de- 
votion to the welfare of the country, not inferior to 
those imagined by the tragic poets, to have been pre- 
sented to the self-devoted chiefs of the heroic ages. 
During the former system of close boroughs and 
corruption, there was certainly no abundant supply 
of rising talent, or any great promise for the future. 
Notwithstanding the alleged advantage of rotten 
boroughs as the true hot-beds of young statesmen, 
there never appeared a greater lack of oratory than in 
the late House of Commons. The cause of corrup- 
tion itself, in its dying struggles, brought forth no 
orator to celebrate its funeral obsequies. If the 
House of Commons were a sample of the mind of the 
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estate indeed. If, by the Reform Bill, little is gained, 
at least we have nothing to regret in that which is 
lost. If the people are factious, turbulent, and im- 
moral, they became so under what, it is hoped, may be 
soon termed the late system of Government. Scarcely 
any mode of election could have assembled together 
a body of men who had so little sense of religion ; 
and, though they passed no decree, like the French 
Revolutionary Government, to depose the Deity from 
his throne, and to terminate his existence, they fully 
acted up to the spirit of their ungodly predecessors 
in practical atheism, in suffering no mention of Pro- 
vidence to escape their lips, and by treating with 
all the scorn and jocularity of which they were ca- 
pable, any slight and casual homage which might be 
offered up in their presence, to Him in whom we live, 
and move, and have our being. We can lose little, 
either in regard to sense or religion, by any change 
in the House of Commons. As nothing can give us 
a higher as well as a juster opinion of the extreme 
intelligence and capacity of the mob at Athens, than 
to read one of the orations of Demosthenes, which 
the lowest of the people there could well appreciate ; 
so nothing could give a better idea of the House of 
Commons in late years, than to read those speeches 
which were received with applause, and yet which had 
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little to distinguish them but the recurrence of so- 
phisms, ever refuted, and yet ever repeated. 

If good is intended for this country, we shall not 
only have a reformed House of Commons, but an im- 
proved House of Lords. The ancient institutions of 
all countries will soon have to plead their cause at 
the bar of public opinion. Nothing will be allowed 
to remain which cannot be proved to be conducive 
to the national welfare. By utility, or the want of 
it, every institution must stand or fall. A large and 
increasing party throughout Europe judge heredi- 
tary nobility absurd and barbarous, and worthy only 
of the feudal times, to which it ought to have been 
confined; and the nobility of Europe, to the best of 
their power, furnish their adversaries with arguments. 
They have lost the ancient spirit which made them 
the ornament and the defence of their countries. In- 
stead of opposing any barrier to despotism, they are 
become its most abject and willing tools; and, in our 
country where they still remain a third order in the 
state, too many of them have lost that love of liberty 
which once distinguished their ancestors, and seem 
to have forgotten that a free government is intended 
to convey benefits to a nation, and not to secure pen- 
sions and sinecures to the few, at the expense of the 
many. A nobility, if not a great blessing, must 
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prove a great curse. As they obtain fortune without 
exertion, and honour, independent of merit, unless 
they are actuated by public spirit, they do not possess 
the motives by which other men are kept from indo- 
lence and insignificance, but, resigned to selfishness 
and luxury, they become the moral plagues of their 
country, infecting with their follies and vices those 
who in better times would have been the imitators 
of the virtues of their ancestors. But as most coun- 
tries have owed their grandeur and their liberty to 
those illustrious chiefs, who, in their early history, 
were the founders of the prosperity of the nation, 
and the origin of its nobility, so, in later times, 
nations have owed their ruin to the descendants of 
these very men, who have undone the fabric which 
their ancestors cemented with their blood. It is one 
favourable sign for Britain that the descendants of 
many of its titled patriots still preserve an heredi- 
tary love for freedom, and, like those illustrious fa- 
milies among the Romans, who obtained a lasting 
name from their devotion to the cause of their coun- 
try, they remain the friends of the people, generation 
after generation, and, while their bodies are crumb- 
ling in the dust, the heroic and transmigrating spirit 
still continues to animate their remote posterity. 
Notwithstanding the evils which a corrupt nobi- 
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lity have occasioned, and the example of atheism and 
vice, which to their ruin, as well as that of others, 
they have so often and fatally given, still the insti- 
tution itself is an integral part of the most perfect 
form of government; and the moral pestilence which 
it too often spreads around it, is a proof how powerful 
its influence might be, if well directed, for good as 
well as for evil. If the nobility are bad, it is because 
the government is bad also. If any class of men are 
suffered to prey upon the country, many of them un- 
doubtedly will take advantage of the licence afforded 
them; but, close up to the nobility every avenue of 
unconstitutional influence, and unmerited appropria- 
tion of the public money, and leave only open to them 
the path of honest fame and patriotic aggrandizement, 
and we shall see them possessed with a different spi- 
rit. The growth of liberty, the increase of know- 
ledge, and the control of public opinion, joined with 
a better form of government, will powerfully shield 
the nation from future corruption. The only in- 
fluence that can be obtained hereafter must arise 
either from the just employment of property, or from 
the superiority of intelligence. The aristocracy, if 
they understood their true interests, should be more 
favourable than any other class to the extension of 
liberty. It is only in a free government, where all 
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men have equal rights, and where the respect of the 
nation is the source of the highest honour, that a no- 
bility can enjoy the true privileges that belong to it, 
and confer upon the nation at large those benefits 
for which the order was originally instituted. They 
ought to be the least selfish portion of the commu- 
nity, and to consider themselves as especially set 
apart, and dedicated. to the holy service of their coun- 
try and their God. The representatives of the vir- 
tues of past times, and of their deceased ancestors, 
and (if their opportunities and leisure are well culti- 
vated) the first to be acquainted with the improve- 
ments of science, they would form the living links 
which give unity to the whole history of the nation, 
and connect together its earliest and its latest glories. 
They would obtain the abundant fulfilment of the 
Divine promise, that those who honour God, God 
himself will honour. Few, even the worst of men, 
would be inclined to envy them their wealth and 
dignity, when so nobly employed in the service of 
God, and for the good of their country. And, as 
corruption has flowed from the higher to the lower 
ranks, who have but too faithfully copied their supe- 
riors, in contempt for their God, and neglect of his 
laws, so a general reformation might be expected to 
ensue, if those who are leaders in vice became ex- 
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amples in every good work, and would turn with 
their whole heart to seek the God of their Fathers. 
It is not only the order of nobility that is in dan- 
ger from the abuses which have resulted from it, but 
the utility of kings is also questioned, and republican 
theories are again finding favour throughout Europe. 
It is a beautiful imagination that kings can do no 
wrong, but it is a creed which is rapidly losing a 
number of its disciples. Many nations begin to sus- 
pect that, in supporting kings, they have been che- 
rishing their worst enemy in their bosom, more un- 
friendly to liberty and to their best interests, than 
those enemies from without, against whom they have 
carried on so many wars. And, if it were asked what 
advantages has France reaped from its long line of 
Bourbons, or Austria from those mild and affable 
emperors, whose prison-houses, however, are generally 
filled with political victims, it would be difficult to 
give any satisfactory answer. ‘They have been the 
chief supports of a superstition destructive to the 
souls of men; they have taken great care that their 
subjects should not be educated, and with paternal 
vigilance have debarred them all access to the Bible, 
and have severely chastised any who might be de- 
tected in studying the Word of God. Next to these 
things their attention has been chiefly occupied in 
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finding out some pretext for shedding the blood of 
their subjects in unnecessary wars, or, by ingenious- 
ly contrived taxes, stripping them of the largest 
possible portion of their property. Still, however, it 
is but a wretched sophism to argue from the abuse 
against the use of an institution. A king, a nobility, 
and a national assembly, are the constituent parts of 
a good government, and whatever nation does away 
with any of these may endeavour to fill up the blank, 
but will find that every expedient is inadequate to 
supply the deficiency. Unlimited power in the hands 
of men will always be abused, and no nation but a 
virtuous nation can long hope for a virtuous ruler. 
Foolish or vicious kings are the scourges by which the 
Almighty chastises apostate nations; they will not 
have God to rule over them; therefore He sets over 
them “ the vilest of mankind.” But, as there is no 
national blessing so great as that of possessing a good 
king, so there is no subject, relating to time, so fit for 
the importunity of prayer as the obtaining from God 
a ruler like David, after his own heart. Nor can 
there be any doubt that frequent and persevering 
prayer would at length find, and continually retain, 
this greatest of temporal mercies to a nation. God 
only withdraws his gifts, because men cease to ask, 
or desist from thanksgivings and praise. During the 
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millennium prayer shall be made continually on ac- 
count of that reign of peace and righteousness which 
shall then prevail ; and therefore to that government, 
and to the increase of its blessings, there shall be no 
end. In Britain we have much reason for thankful- 
ness in possessing a Monarch who has shown more 
regard for the welfare of his people, than perhaps any 
king since the days of Alfred, of his own accord, free 
and unrestrained ; but we cannot trace in his public 
conduct an equal regard to God. This may in some 
measure be the fault of his Ministers; still itis much 
to be deplored that a Sovereign of a country professing 
Christianity, should not openly acknowledge God as 
the Governor of the Nations, and ascribe all blessings 
to his mercy through Christ Jesus, and all evils to 
his merited indignation. But the hearts of kings are 
in the hand of Jehovah. It is the duty of all Chris- 
tians to pray for the King. May they be stirred up 
to do it more fervently in this national crisis, and 
not to leave off till the blessing be fully obtained ; 
then, like the reservoir of water, to which the heart 
of the King is compared, it will flow out in living 
streams, under the guidance of Jehovah, and produce 
the fruits of righteousness upon every side. 

There is a great experiment going on in the world. 
Britain and the United States of America possess the 
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elements of the two best forms of government which 
even theory could describe. They are both suscep- 
tible of several improvements ; but when they have 
reached their perfection, which they will do if God 
favour these two nations as in times past, they will 
solve the great question in politics, whether the best 
form of a commonwealth, which consists, as in Ame- 
rica, of a number of federated republics, united un- 
der one imperial assembly; or a mixed monarchy, 
made up, like that of Britain, in its perfect -propor- 
tion, be most conducive to the welfare of mankind. 
They have a noble career of emulation opened out to 
them, and the result of this blameless rivalry will be 
regarded with deep and increasing interest by the 
world at large. While Britain and America are 
bringing to the test of experience the two best forms 
of Government, they have also placed before them 
two different kinds of prosperity. America possesses 
in abundance the natural and obvious source of great- 
ness, an immense and fertile territory ; but, while 
the land of Britain shrinks into insignificance, when 
compared. with the dominions of her descendants, an 
arduous and unscaled path yet remains to her, to as- 
cend an eminence which no other nation in the Old 
Continent has ever reached, or could afterwards hope to 
obtain,—she might become the capital of the moral 
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world. If there are causes which drive commerce from 
place to place, and make it quit the shores which it 
once enlivened with its sails, there are other causes 
which have a tendency to retain it in its ancient settle- 
ments. It is labour which gives value to every thing. 
The savage earth produces but thorns and thistles, and 
waits for its value and its cultivation from the hand 
of man. More labour and ingenuity have been be- 
stowed on Britain than on any other country. ‘The 
ancient form of Britain is changed, and it is becoming 
a new creation of art. Its extremities are united to- 
gether by sea and by land. The power of steam is 
changing it into one vast city, where the remotest 
parts are but the suburbs of a gigantic capital. Eng- 
land is growing into a metropolis, and the country 
which is dependent upon its productions, and which 
would look up to its intelligence and its industry, is 
the world itself. All rests upon the advance of know- 
ledge, the pursuit of one great object in peace, and 
the steady refusal to embark in unnecessary war. 
Europe will soon be in flames; if we are wise and 
quiet, its commerce and its manufactures will find a 
refuge on our shores: but we must take the lead in 
liberty and in knowledge. There is no time to be 
lost. Other nations will soon be pressing upon our 
footsteps. The career of peaceful greatness will soon 
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be closed upon us, and the dawn of a millennial pros- 
perity will be overcast with sudden darkness, instead 
of breaking out into the perfect day. 

During the next hundred years, if Russia augment 
its population at the rate which it is doing at present, 
it will contain two hundred millions of inhabitants, 
without reckoning the additions it may receive from 
numerous and extensive conquests in the east. It is 
supposed that it may be rent into many fragments, 
by political convulsions, before that period arrives ; 
but it is so far in the rear of civilization, that it will 
be the last to feel the changes which are coming over 
the governments of Europe, and it appears to be the 
instrument which Providence is using for breaking 
down other states before it is shattered into pieces 
itself. The United States of America, if they pro- 
ceed at their present rate of progression, will possess 
a population scarcely inferior, and which will fill, with 
free citizens, the whole of the immense territory of 
Northern America.’ Compared with these gigantic 
empires, the present kingdoms of Europe would sink 
into helplessness and obscurity, unless, by rapid ad- 
vances in civilization, they oppose a moral greatness 
to this overwhelming superiority of physical power. 
Now is the time for making these improvements. 


The world is still open for aggrandizement in peace 
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or in war; but the doom of each country will soon 
be sealed, and nations, if they neglect their opportu- 
nities, must descend from being first-rate states, and, 
without any internal decay, must see themselves 
placed at the foot of the political scale. More than 
all the rest, Britain, which has smaller territorial ad- 
vantages than the others, is imperiously called upon 
to strain every nerve, and to seize upon every element 
of success both at home and abroad. If the succeed- 
ing fifty years be vigorously improved,—if, by the 
blessing of God, we enjoy concord at home, and are 
prevented from embroiling ourselves in the affairs of 
the continent,—if our agriculture be cultivated to the 
highest pitch, and our commerce extended to every 
creek in the ocean, and the progress of science and of 
art accelerated by every means in our power, this 
country will have reached an eminence from which it 
may behold, without dismay, the colossal vastness of 
those new states which are growing up to an unpa- 
ralleled strength and prosperity. 

There are two paths of greatness open to Britain, 
—those of peace and of war. By both these she might 
attain to very extended sway: the wars that would 
be profitable to her are those which are at a distance ; 
her field of battle does not le upon the continent. 
The nation which would make less resistance would 
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offer a far richer spoil, and an acquisition more easily 
retained. A smaller army than that which fought in 
the peninsula, and, during a shorter period of time, 
would make Britain mistress of the ancient country 
of the Pharaohs, of Syria, and of Cyprus,—would 
carry her standard to the sources of the Nile,—would 
break down the brazen wall that surrounds China, and 
include Japan amongst the number of her dependen- 
cies. A small military colony of horsemen, some- 
what on the plan of the Russian Cossacks, if esta- 
blished on the frontiers of the Cape of Good Hope, 
could at any time, besides defending the border line, 
enlarge itself into a little army by incorporating a 
number of blacks; and instead of spreading devasta~ 
tion, like Giagas and other predatory tribes, might 
diffuse peace and security through a considerable 
portion of the interior of Africa. But war, even 
when attended with success, and pursued as the in- 
strument of conferring benefits on the vanquished, 
seems repugnant to the milder spirit of Christianity, 
and is unfavourable to the lasting prosperity of the 
conquering country itself. ‘The present circumstances 
of the world make it necessary for Britain always to 
have a large land and sea force in readiness, but the 
less they are employed in actual warfare the better. 


To attain eminence, there is nothing like unity of 
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design. ‘The nations that have been eminent in war 
have had but that one object in view, and have only 
existed to conquer others. Britain, if prosperous, 
must ever be a commercial country, and if so, is un- 
fitted for permanent and extensive conquests. The 
preservation of peace is her true line of policy ; and 
her great object should be never to be turned aside, 
even for a moment, from the one great design of be- 
coming the head of the world, in the spread of reli- 
gion, in the promotion of knowledge, and in the dif- 
fusion of her commerce. 

It must be confessed, however, that war, though ruin- 
ous in theory, and in its actual tendencies, has as yet 
contributed chiefly to the prosperity of the more emi- 
nent states. Such is the condition of our fallen nature, 
that peace and security have not been found sufficient 
for the development of its powers, and that the presence 
and pressure of evil has seemed necessary to call out 
its full exertions. Those states also which enjoy long 
repose have been enervated by luxury and vice, and 
a certain mixture of calamity appears requisite even 
for the preservation of prosperity. But Britain has 
an impulse to exertion, which may supply the want 
of the stimulus of war. Her existence, as an inde- 
pendent country, is at stake, and can only be pre- 
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advancement of her knowledge; and though a long 
peace may cast other nations into a fatal security, 
and expose them to the attempt of the first invader, 
yet the circumstances of Britain, which render a con- 
siderable army and fleet essential, appear, under Di- 
vine Providence, to avert this danger from her shores ; 
and a national and domestic force, like the National 
Guard of France, if afterwards established, as it is 
desirable it should be, would not only quell all tu- 
mults and disorders within, but would make the pro- 
ject of invading this country from without the most 
hopeless of chimeras. 

This country appears to be intended by Providence 
for the enjoyment of perpetual peace. But there is 
no peace to the wicked, where men are not at peace 
with God through Christ, who is our peace as well as 
our righteousness; the arm of Divine Justice will 
reach them, however well secured, and however placed 
remote from the causes of strife. Unless nations re- 
pent, the sword, the pestilence, and the famine will 
be their ultimate portion. But if God would make 
the light of his countenance to shine upon us, and 
cause us to forsake those sins, on account of which 
He has a controversy against us, there is every thing 
in our situation favourable for the permanence of our 


tranquillity, and for preserving uninterrupted amity 
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with every other country. If we would give up that 
vain idol,—the preservation of the balance of the power 
in Europe,—that Moloch which we have been besmear- 
ing for a century past with human blood,—we might 
sheath the sword for ever, as far as Europe is con- 
cerned. God has decreed that the Papal kingdoms 
shall be broken,—will we madly undertake to uphold 
them? If so, we must be crushed in the struggle 
with Almighty power. Let us leave them to their 
fate, and all will be well. 

A certain number of changes are necessary in Eu- 
rope: no arm of flesh can prevent them; but these 
changes, if we remain quiet, will turn out for our be- 
nefit, and for the advantage of the world. England 
is perpetually haunted with imaginary dangers. Our 
ancestors thought their country was ruined, because 
Dunkirk continued to have walls. Now Antwerp 
has become the bugbear. Napoleon, who always 
spoke the truth, and whose words were oracles, has 
himself said that the possession of Antwerp by France 
would be fatal to Britain. But Buonaparte himself 
possessed Antwerp, and Amsterdam, and Hamburgh, 
and yet Britain still exists; and had he possessed St 
Petersburg and Kamtchatka, the case would have 
been much the same. It is evident that Buonaparte 


considered the invasion of Britain a hopeless attempt. 
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We may give all these imaginary fears to the wind. 
They only become real dangers when we plunge into 
an ocean of boundless debt to avoid them. France, 
do what we will, will sooner or later find her way to 
the barrier of the Rhine. An addition to our debt, 
equal to its present amount, would not long support 
the dissolving empire of Austria, whose mortal frag- 
ments will return to the elements from whence they 
arose,—what is German to Germany, and what is Ita- 
lian to Italy, and the Sclavonian and Hungarian por- 
tions will have a government of their own. Europe 
is divided into unnatural sections by the force of its 
existing governments. When that foreign and hos- 
tile force is removed, the sections will reunite with 
the masses from which they were originally separated. 
The mind of Germany is one, though the govern- 
ments are many. The governments are tottering, and 
Germany, free and independent, will form one pow- 
erful and enlightened empire. This change must be 
for the advantage of Britain. Our alarms about the 
power of France are unnecessary; but Germany, 
united into one body, would at all times form a suf- 
ficient counterpoise to any aggressions from the other 
side of the Rhine. Italy, when it formed one king- 
dom, would be sufficient to defend its natural barrier 
of the Alps; and the Sclavonian provinces of Austria, 
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confederated as free states with Poland, would form 
an advanced guard against the conquests of Russia in 
Kurope. It is only because the states of the conti- 
nent are composed of such ill-assorted materials, and 
governed in a spirit so hostile to the welfare of each 
nation, that the power of France is viewed with sus- 
picion and dread. It is to the advantage of Europe, 
if its states were free, that France should be powerful 
and prosperous. They may want such an ally in the 
centre of civilization to protect them in half a century 
from the colossal empire of Russia. What appears 
politic at the time is not always permanently so, and 
our fears with respect to the greatness of France 
might be transferred with more propriety to the 
growth of Russia. Not that the Russian empire 
could naturally be injurious to England; the obvious 
path of its ambition lies at a distance from us and 
our concerns. If left to itself it will gradually swal- 
low up one province after another of the kingdoms of 
the east. It may have the invasion of India in dis- 
tant perspective, but this is a mere threat, at least 
for the present, held up to deter us from meddling 
with its concerns. Its vast bulk is slow of movement, 
and any distant and costly enterprize, the failure of 
which would also be hazardous to some of its posses- 
sions, could scarcely be seriously entertained at St 
FE 
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Petersburgh. But if we always cross the path of 
Russian ambition, we shall at last impress her with 
the belief that the prosperity of Britain is incompati- 
ble with her own. It is a common opinion on the 
continent, however ill-founded, that the prosperity of 
Britain depends upon the possession of India; and 
upon India at last, if we are imprudent, we shall 
bring down a Scythian invasion. ‘The writers who 
have considered the invasion of India by the Rus- 
sians, have judged it impossible to be accomplished, 
because they have always reckoned upon the over- 
whelming difficulties to be encountered by a regular 
army upon its march, but they have never sufficiently 
taken into view the case of an invasion by the hordes 
of the desert alone. An irregular army of ‘Tartars and 
Cossacks might sweep, without insurmountable diffi- 
eulty, the country from the Caspian to the Indus, 
and, like the armies of Timor and Zengis, would be 
rather recruited than diminished along their line of 
march. ‘Their rapid advance would be supplied with 
a sufficiency of provision, and if they could not con- 
quer British India, they might certainly reach it, and 
throw it into a confusion from which it might not 
easily recover. But such an attempt would never 
be made, were Russia left undisturbed to pursue her 
own designs. Russia is evidently “the hammer” 
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with which God is beating into dust the Mahomedan 
kingdoms. The crescent is becoming pale before her 
ascending star, and the Persians may soon be brought 
to submit to whatever Shah the Czar of Russia may 
select among the princes, who, in that wretched coun- 
try, are ever aspiring to the throne. It is true that 
the Russian power is often exaggerated. We are 
apt to mistake futurity for the present time, and to 
suppose that empires have already reached that point 
of prosperity to which they are only ascending. 

But it is equally true that the power of Russia is 
often underrated. Many parts of its despotic go- 
vernment are ill organized, and the force which Rus- 
sia already possesses is but imperfectly brought into 
exertion. But the weakness which is sometimes at- 
tributed to Russia is, in fact, only slowness, and pro- 
ceeds from the difficulty which is experienced in put- 
ting so vast a body into motion, and in collecting 
troops together who must previously traverse such 
extensive tracts of territory. 

In the late war with the Turks, the power of Rus- 
sia in the first campaign appeared to be feeble, and 
many exulted over the apparent weakness of an em- 
pire which had been so formidable ; but, in the second 
campaign, when the real force of the Russian empire 
was in some measure brought into the field, it was 
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evident that the Turkish dominions subsisted but at 
the mercy of their opponents. 

The conquests of the Russians might be more ra- 
pidly spread, especially through the regions of the 
east, if, instead of military colonies of cultivators, 
such as the Emperor Alexander established, the 
Russians spread along the whole line of their fron- 
tiers military colonies of horsemen, and kept pressing 
them forward at every succeeding war into the new 
conquests they had obtained. Cossacks would thus 
displace the wandering tribes, from which the Persians 
draw their best troops, as fast as the Russians ad- 
vanced into Persia in any subsequent war, and they 
might, with equal ease, dislodge the frontier 'Turco- 
mans from their pasture-grounds at the next invasion 
of Turkey. Nor would Russia find any difficulty with 
her immense range of pastoral country, and her hordes 
of slaves, to each of whom the lowest grade of service 
is a step of promotion, in multiplying to any extent 
the number of her tribes upon the Cossack model. 

The greatness of Russia must be considered as a 
decided advantage to Britain. It places France in a 
defensive, instead of an aggressive, position, and it 
diminishes the inducements of Britain to take part 
in any future continental war ; since the ultimate re- 
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a final struggle between the liberated states of the 
south of Kurope and the immense empire of Russia, 
a struggle which turns the arms of all parties to a 
distance from our shores, and keeps them remote 
from the sphere of our interests and influence.  Bri- 
tain, as a free country, ought undoubtedly to sympa- 
thise with other free states ; but her disposable army 
is too small, and her situation too insulated, to afford 
them any effectual succour. The most sacred of all 
the causes of war would be to protect a state like 
Poland against the invasion of tyrants and barbarians, 
but any aid which Britain could afford would only 
excite fallacious hopes. Britain has never been able 
to make any impression on the Continent, except by 
subsidizing the forces of other powers; and all wars 
conducted by mercenaries will afford little glory, and 
terminate, as they begin, in fruitless expense. 

The true policy of Britain is peace, and it is only 
by her office as peace-maker that she can be of benefit 
to the nations of the continent. By intermeddling 
in all their concerns she has brought herself to be 
generally suspected and disliked, but, by acting for a 
time with a real and impartial neutrality, she may 
be able to offer her interposition without suspicion of 
partiality, and, in some cases, be successful in per- 
suading other states to follow their true interests. 
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Placed remote from the quarrels of the Continent, 
and having but one object,—that of promoting peace, 
commerce, and knowledge,—Britain would prosper 
alike by the peace or by the war of the continental 
states. The prosperity of peace would give a new ex- 
tension to her commerce, and the wars which took place 
at intervals would check the rivalry of other nations, 
and leave Britain, if her taxes were lightened, by far 
the most desirable situation to which the capitalists of 
other nations could resort, and would make her, from 
her uninterrupted tranquillity, the emporium of the 
earth. The great policy of Britain, with respect to 
Hurope, is non-interference with their disputes, and 
a friendly interest in their prosperity and advance- 
ment. 

The same line of policy would be highly advanta- 
geous with respect to America. We ought to have 
no other relations with the New World, except the 
most intimate friendship. The United States of 
America would have done us a good service if they 
had conquered both Canada and the West Indies, 
though this conquest might eventually have been an 
injury to themselves. The rivalry and enmity which 
the neighbourhood of the British possessions keeps 
up among the Americans, is an additional bond of 
‘union to the different states. Had Canada been 
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joined to the northern states before the last war with 
America, the union would have been in some danger. 
The rivalry of the northern and southern states would 
have been increased, and there would have been no 
foreign power in their immediate neighbourhood to 
keep them in some degree of awe. But the posses- 
sion of Canada to Britain is a great and increasing 
detriment. If it become strong enough to maintain 
its own independence, we shall at last have to go to 
war with Canada to retain it in subjection, after 
wasting millions of money in giving it that defensive 
strength against the United States which will inspire 
it with the spirit of freedom. But if not strong 
enough to be independent, and to erect a government 
of its own, we shall have to go to war on its account 
with the United States, and enter into a contest with 
a@ power rapidly increasing in strength, and possessing 
every advantage for the struggle from its own imme- 
diate neighbourhood, but at a great distance from our 
shores, and consequently at an enormous expense and 
disadvantage to us; and this ultimately hopeless con- 
test must be carried on without any profit to ourselves. 
The possession of Canada is a certain expense to us, 
even under the most favourable circumstances; and 
we are paying vast sums of money merely for the pur- 
pose of being embroiled in a ruinous war, accompa- 
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nied by the interruption of our commerce and of that 
peaceful plan of agerandizement so prosperous to our- 
selves and so beneficial to the world. 

The American colonies, as Harrington truly pro- 
phesied, have first exhausted their parents, and then 
have been weaned by sucking blood. But it seems 
that Britain is never to learn by experience, not even 
by her own, bitter as it has been, and dear bought, 
as we find by our taxes at the present day. Another 
such struggle for Canada as we had for retaining the 
United States in subjection, and our ruin would be 
nearly complete. 

If the possession of Canada is a great disadvantage 
to this country, that of the West India islands is still 
more so. We gain nothing by them but graves for 
our soldiers, and the guilt of maintaining an unchris- 
tian system of slavery, in return for which privileges 
we buy our sugar at a dearer rate than any other 
country in the world. 

Our possessions in the new world are precarious as 
well as burdensome. The whole of America must 
become free and independent. 'The sooner it does so 
the better for us. If we were wise, we would eman- 
cipate not only the slaves but the slave-holders, and 
exhort both Canada and the West Indies to pay for 
a government of their own. The New World, in- 
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stead of a source of expense, would become a mine of 
wealth to us; and, freed from the jealousies of our 
near neighbourhood, and seeing in us a power too re- 
mote to have any clashing interests with their own, 
they would look up to Britain as their precursor in 
the career of civilization, and as the benefactor in re- 
ligion and morals of all the tribes of mankind. 

Then we might hope to see Britain sending a new 
order of ambassadors, not spies and intriguers, but 
the open and honest friends of the human race, who 
would desire nothing for their own country, but that 
each other country should be true to its own interests. 
Among these new states it would be easy for Britain 
to obtain a moral supremacy. We were not long 
ago guilty of the more than barbarian crime of burn- 
ing the library and public institutions at Washing- 
ton, as if we wished to be considered not as the war- 
riors, but as the corsairs of the sea. We might, 
however, take a hint from our former policy, and act 
directly opposite to it. No gift could be more useful, 
nor be longer remembered with gratitude, than the 
institution by Britain of libraries and museums in the 
capitals of these rising empires: they are gifts that 
would be repaid with interest in the future history of 
the New World. We are too remote to exercise over 
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were we true to ourselves, we might exercise a moral 
domination over them with their own sanction and 
applause. An unbounded path of glory and prospe- 
rity lies before these young empires, when they shall 
have shaken off the chains of superstition as well as 
of tyranny, and in all their prosperity Britain might 
most abundantly share. All their riches would be- 
come tributary to her commerce; their forests and 
harvests would be hers, and their mines, worked by 
her skill and capital, would lighten the burden of her 
taxes, and carry, with a new impetus, her manufac- 
tures through the world. 

Europe and America are self-developed; Asia and 
Africa are not so. In the two first a train of benefi- 
cial changes is begun, and no human power can arrest 
them. The two latter divisions of the world are 
passive, and await the improvements which are des- 
tined for them from the hands of their conquerors or 
colonizers. Russia is acting along the whole of the 
north and west of Asia, but her only weapon is force. 
The south and east of Asia seem reserved for the in- 
fluence of Britain, the mistress of the sea, if the good- 
ness of God should preserve her from the dangers 
which imminently threaten her, and make her the 
honoured instrument of furthering His own designs. 

The course of Providence with respect to India 
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has been most remarkable. ‘That mighty empire has 
fallen into the hands of Britain without any fixed de- 
sion on her part, and with weak and apparently in- 
sufficient efforts. But the monopoly of the East 
India Company is perpetually haunted with the 
fears of losing India, and any little good that they 
might intend for that country is cramped by a timid 
policy. They have some reason for their fears. Cer- 
tainly the dominion of a few merchants in so remote 
an island, over so vast an empire, cannot endure for 
ever. It is unnatural, and therefore cannot be last- 
ing. But though the sovereignty of the English 
over India must sooner or later cease, according to 
the ordinary course of events, the friendship and in- 
tercourse between the two countries might be perpe- 
tual. The great object that we should ever keep in 
view is to improve the golden moment of opportunity, 
and to secure an empire over the minds of the inha- 
bitants, when all other authority shall have passed 
away like a dream. 

We might benefit both ourselves and India by an 
enlightened system of colonizing portions of that fer- 
tile country, and the arts of Britain would yield a 
manifold return to us, if restored to their original 
climes of the east. The Roman method of a chain of 
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both tend to secure the country, and would spread a 
taste for our arts and manufactures. 

It is the policy also of England, as well as her 
duty, to give every encouragement to the natives pro- 
fessing Christianity. The Mahometans and the 
Brahmins must ever be our enemies, secretly if not 
openly, and our best security against them is their 
mutual jealousy. The Christian natives of India are 
our only sure friends, and yet, instead of being en- 
couraged by the East India Company, they are de- 
pressed below the other classes, and pushed aside 
from any public employment, for the sole crime of 
professing Christianity, and staking their own inte- 
rests on our retaining possession of their country. 
The East India Company are perhaps the only body 
who ever treated men the worse for becoming con- 
verts to the religion which they themselves professed, 
and this, too, with the sacrifice of political interests, as 
well as a loss of moral character. 

But if God intends favour to this country, it is for 
the purpose of using it as an instrument for the dif- 
fusion of Christianity. Whatever stands in the way 
of the setting up of Christ’s kingdom must be shivered 
into fragments ; whatever promotes the establish- 
ment of that kingdom shall be enlarged and flourish 
along with it. If we wish to be great and success- 
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ful, we must be more solicitous about the cause of 
God than our own; we must carry the Gospel along 
with us, and, like Constantine, must perceive that 
victory is attached to the Cross. Popery is the ruin 
of all who support it. The imposture of Mahomet is 
weighing down to the dust its wretched votaries ; ido- 
laters all over the world are calling out to false gods, 
who cannot save their worshippers from defeat and de- 
basement. The religion of the Bible alone will pros- 
per, and those who bear the Bible along with them 
will find every obstacle giving way that opposes their 
progress, and be carried forward with a tide of suc- 
cess, which they themselves scarcely expected. 

Were Britain favoured with quick-sightedness to 
discern, and resolution to pursue her true course of 
policy, not only India, but the remotest regions of 
the east, would be open to her commerce. France is 
much more politic than Britain. Had the French 
been in possession of India, they would have impro- 
ved their advantages fourfold. They would never 
have foolishly and cruelly surrendered the isles of the 
Indian Sea to the barbarous impolicy of the Dutch. 
In their hands these paradises of the tropical ocean 
would have had all their natural advantages aug- 
mented, instead of being laid waste by a selfish and 
blind monopoly. By a judicious mixture of intimi- 
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dation and persuasion, they would partly have forced 
and partly insinuated their way both into China and 
Japan. Britain does not avail herself of her advan- 
tages as a maritime power. At a small expense she 
might have a considerable disposable force in the 
east, always ready for sea, and able speedily to be 
brought to bear upon any point, which it was either 
intended to protect or overawe. It is for the ad- 
vantage of the eastern kingdoms that they should 
undergo the change that awaits them, from the 
kindly and commercial intercourse of Britain, ra- 
ther than be overturned by the violence of some 
northern invader, who would pour down upon them 
the hordes of the pastoral wilderness. The Maho- 
medans, whose only argument is the sword, must be 
convinced by the sword; but the milder idolaters of 
the east might be renovated and reduced from their 
errors by the peaceful control and instruction of 
Britain. Thus, while the arms of the Russians are 
instructing the obdurate Moslem in the futility of the 
creed of their prophet, the knowledge and the religion 
of Britain might induce the Hindoos and the Chinese 
to cast away their worthless idols, and to submit 
themselves to the King who shall rule over the world 
in righteousness. 

Africa is still more helpless than Asia, and farther 
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removed from all influences of good. Preparations, 
however, are already begun for a renovating change 
of that unhappy continent. The liberated Blacks 
are beginning to return with the seeds of knowledge, 
and with the rudiments of the true religion, and 
America will soon send them forth in great numbers, 
and spread them over those shores which are opposite 
to the New World. 

But England has more in her immediate power 
than states which are only growing into their fulness 
of strength. Even now England might begin the 
civilization of Africa on a considerable scale. The 
natives themselves seem to afford a hint, when they 
supposed that Clapperton was sent to establish peace 
amongst their different tribes. The extreme barba- 
rism of Africa arises from its perpetual wars; but Bri- 
tain might easily, by her influence, begin to establish 
confederacies of peace along the coast, and overawe 
the turbulent and evil disposed, by a small body of 
black troops, trained with European discipline, and 
moveable by sea. 

From the Cape of Good Hope Britain might in- 
elude tribe after tribe in the interior, within her in- 
fluence, prevent them from prosecuting their destruc- 
tive forays, and induce them to cultivate the arts of 


peace. Their superstition hangs so lightly about 
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them, that they would readily adopt the profession 
of the religion of Britain, as they would readily ac- 
knowledge, if that were desirable, the supremacy of 
the British King. 

A certain degree of subjection is easily spread over 
a large surface in Africa. The Kings of Abyssinia 
had long their supremacy acknowledged by very dis- 
tant tribes, far beyond the bounds of their actual and 
scanty power. A small army of blacks, with the ad- 
vantage of European skill, might penetrate through 
the country with no serious obstacle, except from the 
climate, and that, with proper precautions, would do 
them little injury. Brita could be furnished with 
instructed blacks from the United States of America, 
if not from the West India Islands, and civilization 
might strike its roots along the coast, and under the 
influence of Britain; while the riches of an unex- 
hausted continent would be laid open to English 
commerce and enterprise. 

Britain has long employed the natives of India as 
Seapoys, but, though distinguished by their point of 
honour, and not deficient in courage, they are compa- 
ratively a feeble race, and their utility is much hin- 
dered by the shackles of caste. But in Africa we 
might raise some of the finest troops in the world. 
The inhabitants are the strongest and bravest, as 
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well as the best natured, the most patient and tract- 
able, of the human race. Very few troops could be 
found who, in equal numbers, would stand a charge 
of bayonets from a regiment of picked blacks, officered 
by Englishmen. England also might have many 
advantages towards a moral renovation of Africa, by 
obtaining the possession of islands to the east and 
west of that continent, which would serve as training 
points either for peace or war. 

With a little determination on our part we might 
at once put an end to the slave trade, and the cessa- 
tion of that horrid traffic alone, would lead the tribes 
of the interior to new sources of industry for the sup- 
ply of their wants. 

The opening of the unexplored African mines 
might be a new era of prosperity to Britain. The 
supineness of the European Powers with respect to 
Africa is remarkable. ‘The Portuguese did more for 
bringing that continent under European influence, 
during the first years of its discovery, than all the 
Powers of Europe have done since. ‘They met with 
no serious obstacle in their progress, except from their 
own cruelty, ignorance, and bigotry; but, with all 
their faults, had the prosperity of Portugal continued 
longer, they would have produced a considerable 
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The new discoveries which Britain has made in 
Africa afford additional facilities for a maritime 
power, extending its influence over the interior. The 
great obstacle is the unhealthiness of the climate, 
which is probably more deadly to Englishmen than 
to the natives of the south of Europe. ‘There is 
said, indeed, to be a very great difference between 
the blacks of the Northern and Southern United 
States, in their health, and capability of resisting the 
elimate, when transported to Africa. Much might 
be done by training natives; and a short and tem- 
porary residence, if the healthy season was chosen, 
and too much fatigue avoided, does not seem to be 
injurious. | 

Britain might also do much without expense or 
loss of life, in encouraging and forwarding those free 
colonies of blacks from the United States, from which 
this island might reap equal benefit with America. 
At all events, the rapid advance of the New World 
ensures, at no distant time, a civilization of the Negro 
race. Both the United States and the Brazils will 
have sufficient inducements to restore a large portion 
of their African population to their original country ; 
and, from the number of blacks which they contain, 
will be able either to conquer or to colonize the whole 


extent of the western coast of Africa. 
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To sum up all; if God be against us, the causes of 
our ruin are many, and are already in operation; but 
if God be for us, there is yet a way for escape, and a 
path is open by which we may attain to far higher 
eminence than what this country has ever yet reached. 

The world is full of changes, and all these changes 
may become profitable to Britain. Providence has 
separated us from the Continent. Let us take full 
advantage of our insular position. ‘The sword of the 
Lord is raised to smite the papal nations. Let us 
keep aloof from the sweep of Divine Justice. What 
God is overturning we cannot establish ; but we may 
have the blessing of the peace-makers. In advan- 
cing religion we may obtain the prosperity of those 
who are seconding the purposes of the Lord. In de- 
voting our national strength to the promotion of know- 
ledge and religion, we shall gain more durable victo- 
ries, and a higher and wider empire, than by the 
most prosperous career of war. By leaving America 
free to develope her own resources, and by exchang- 
ing a costly superiority over a small portion of the New 
World for the friendship of the whole, we shall be 
able to draw the utmost advantages from its increas- 
ing wealth and ever-growing prosperity, far more 
than if Britain were really the sovereign of the whole 
of that noble continent. The south and the east of 
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Asia may become a boundless field of British enter- 
prise and prosperity, and we may open up the hidden 
treasures of Africa, and make all the productions of 
its vivifying climate, the objects of a new and varied 
commerce. 

But Britain is now weighed in the balance, and 
the days of her farther prosperity may be found 
wanting. Her career of glory is already as long, and 
her measure of blessings as full, as hath ever been 
‘vouchsafed to any nation. She has enjoyed and 
abused greater mercies than were given to Israel of 
old. Her freedom has been as ample, and more last- 
ing, than that of the ancient republics; and her com- 
merce has taken a far wider range than that of the 
once favoured cities of Tyre and Carthage, each like 
her for a season the mistress of the sea. If her days 
even now were closed, she would excel all those an- 
cient states, not only in her prosperity but in her 
progeny. She would leave an empire of freemen be- 
hind, strong in all the fervour of youth, and ready to 
renovate those vast designs which Britain was unable 
to accomplish. The thoughts of moral supremacy 
and domination will not perish while the English 
language survives. The dreams of glory which were 
cherished for their country’s line and language, by 
the great minds of England, during its brightest pe- 
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riods of intellect, from Spenser down to Milton and 
Harrington, will at length become realities; and a 
new Rome will be re-edified in the west, whose mild 
and beneficent supremacy all nations will be happy 
to acknowledge. 


THE END. 
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